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The following letter originally appeared in the San Francisco Bulletin. 
It cannot fail to attract the attention of all who are curious in natural 


phenomena. 


Steamship ‘‘Nevada” } 
Off the Coast of Guatemala, June 3, 1868. 
This morning we were favored 

with an extraordinary phenomenon, 

such as has been rarely witnessed in 
any latitude or in any ocean, exciting 
the commingled admiration, fear and 
astonishment of all hands on board. 
Within the brief space of an hour, 
between eight and nine o’oclok, no 
less than three large water spouts 
were visible from the ship’s deck, all 
near enough to arouse dread appre- 
hensions as to the possible conse- 
quences. One of them, the most 
formidable, made directly toward the 
vessel, moving from the west toward 
the sun, and apparently leaving no 
chance for the escape of the ship 
except by changing our course, which 
was done without loss of time. An- 
other followed directly in our wake 
at about the same speed as we mov- 
ed, and only say a quarter of a mile 
behind, for a time leaving it alto- 
gether problematical which would 
win in therace. While this question 

was pending, as may be readily im- 

agined, the mind of every person on 


board, not excepting even veteran 
officers, remained in painful sus- 
pense. No precaution was neglected 
which tended to insure the general 
safety. Asa primary movement, the 
big gun was got in readiness to attack 
the strange visitor, should it ap- 
proach too near, hoping to break the 
suspended column of water while yet 
at a distance, and thereby avert the 
threatened deluge. 

The scientific world, equally with 
your readers, may like a description 
more in detail, as the phenomenon 
may well be ranked among the lat- 
est of modern wonders. Avoiding 
technical phraseology, I will premise 
as follows ; 

This morning. June 3d—lat. 13 50 
N., lon. 91 52 W., air 86 deg., 
barometer 27 79—while the sun was 
partially obscured by considerable 
masses of showery clouds, two water 
spouts were seen some two anda 
half or three miles due west, the 
ship’s course being west northwest. 
They seemed slowly to approach the 
vessel, the water beneath them being 
in great commotion, partly from at- 
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‘mospheric disturbance, and in part 
from the festive gambols of an enor- 
mous school of porpoises, which ap- 
peared to have chosen this arena for 
their exploits. A heavy, dark shadow 
rested over the surface of the 
water, except in the comparatively 
small space at the terminus of 
the spout, which for convenience 
might be calfed a huge sea serpent 
suspended between earth and heaven. 
At this point of contact, at the base 
of the column, the spectacle was sug- 
gestive of a seething cauldron, or a 
section of the ‘‘ cave of the winds” at 
Niagara, clouds of vapor being drawn 
upward with terrific violence. Above 
rested a heavy penumbra of dark 
cloud, moving sluggishly, until, 
at last, after an interval of 15 or 20 
minutes, the serpentine column, at 
first upright and rigid, could hold 
together no longer, so oblique was the 
angle of inclination, and the whole 
fabric suddenly vanished from sight. 
The companion spout was separated 
_ only by a short distance, but was of 
less magnitude and disappeared al- 
most simultaneously, after perform- 
ing evolutions corresponding with 
those already described ; and where 
lately the sea foamed with rage, calm 
now succeeded, with nothing to mark 
the spot except swarms of gulls, at- 
tracted, it may be, by carcasses of 
dead fish. 

The temporary alarm on shipboard 
immediately subsided, and conver- 
sation relating to this extraordinary 
spectacle was beginning to flag, when 
your correspondent obseved a small 
pear-shaped cloud forming overhead, 
of a whitish ashen color, and watch- 
ing carefully througha glass, noticed 
presently that the stem began slowly 
to drop or elongate. At the time—as 
testified to by several witnesses— 
there was no perceptible disturbance 
of the water beneath, but within five 
minutes light feathers of spray began 
to fly from the crest of the waves at 
a distance not exceeding 1,000 yards, 
which might easily have been mis- 
taken for the splash of a porpoise or 
the blow of a whale, and almost im- 
mediately upward and descending 
funnels of white vapor, the latter 
very dark, met in mid-air, forming 
a close connection, the shape being 
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serpentine as before, attended by a 
gently undulating movement from 
one extremity to the other. Rapidly 
this column began to revolve, and 
acquired a steadily progressive mo- 
tion ; the sea at its base was changed 
to a bed of foam and vapor, rounded 
into a fleecy cushion for the support 
of the lofty superstructure ; a sound 
as of a ‘rushing mighty wind” be- 
came distincly audible—this alone 
breaking the death-like stillness. 
The scene was sublime beyond 
description, constraining every be- 
holder to silence. Even the occasion- 
al reverberations of thunder noticed 
a few moments before were hushed. 
But feelings of awe and wonder 
quickly gave place to impressions 
akin to terror, when it became evi- 
dent that the ship lay directly in the 
path of the waterspout, now tower- 
ing high toward the zenith, and which 
by this time had grown to huge pro- 
portions, dark and threatening, its 
approach being heralded by scream- 
ing birds and portentous roars. 
Quickly all hands were ordered be- 
low decks the passengers rushing pell- 
mell down the companion-way, some 
of them with affrighted shrieks. The 
brass gun on the forward deck for 
the moment proved unavailing, the 
cartridge having been rammed down 
wrong end foremost and the priming 
wire mislaid. ‘‘ For God’s sake, fire 
that gun,” somebody cried, ‘‘ or we 
are lost!” Meanwhile the steam 
whistle shrieked, and the ship was 
steered on a different course, one or 
two volunteers assisting at the wheel. 
In the interval of extreme solicitude 
that followed, imagination occupied 
itself in depicting frightful disaster. 
“ Was it possible the steamer might 
sink if struck by the spout?” ‘ Was 
there any spot offering a secure re- 
treat?” or, ‘‘ Were all the light up- 
per works of the steamer liable to be 
crushed by the impending ‘deluge ?”’ 
Suggestions like these were rapidly 
passed in review, and the hearts of 
strong men quailed within them. 
But a calmer mood returned when 
the dreaded spout was seen astern, . 
about to dissolve and pass harmless-_ 
ly away. The last movements of 
dissolution were like the expiring 
throes of the dolphin, so rapid and 
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varying were the different phases 
presented. The column which at first 
stood nearly perpendicular, dark, 
rigid and heavy against the clouds 
(the upper terminus gently blending 
with the body of vapor behind it, 
the lower veiled by fleecy wreaths of 
mist), was now attenuated to a mere 
film—a spiraltube of most delicate 
texture, within which was observable 
a tremulous motion, as though the lift- 
ing power was being relaxed, and it 


was uncertain whether the dark body - 


of water within should finally yield to 
the power of gravitation or ascend 
heavenward. Foramoment the light 
spiral network of the tube was 
darkened by the downward rush of 
waters. Then followed a partial re- 
turn, when lo! the structure separat- 
ed in mid-heaven and an immense 
body of water literally slid down the 
funnel with a heavy thud, as falling 
lead, into the bosom of the deep. In 
other words, the upward motion of 
the inclosing cylinder of white vapor 
was reversed, and then followed a 
headlong rush to the sea, down the 
inclined plane. But this was not all. 
The falling column assumed the ap- 
pearance of a coil in a rope (a lariat, 
for example) ; the film that was drawn 
upward was also coiled. 

After receding a space, the lower 
section seemed instinct with life, and 
re-erected itself heavenward. The 
union thus formed was but moment- 
ary, for when a clap of thunder was 
heard the parts were disengaged, one 
falling into the sea, and the other 
floating away with the clouds—as the 
tail of a kite follows the -wind if 
broken from its fastenings. In. the 
descent, a dark, spherical body was 
observed, having nearly the apparent 
diameter of the moon at its full, which 
was plausibly explained to be noth- 
ing more than an end or sectional 
view of the same object. And thus 
_ ended one of the most remarkable as 
well as one of the most sublime and 
it may be said terrific spectacles (for 
such it was to some in truth) ever 
afforded in the field of natural 
science. Although the engineer of 
the steamsphip Nevada has made 
seventy trips along this coast and 
been fifteen’ years here in constant 
service, he confessed to having seen 
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nothing comparable. So, too, said 
our experienced officers. And what- 
ever may be the opinions of others on 
this subject, it is at least true of Cap- 
tain Kelley that he came so near go- 
ing ‘up a spout,” or down—it is im- 
material which—that he has no 
desire to try it again. 

In regard to a controverted topic I 
desire, in this place only to quote the 
authority of Prof. Brockleby of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., who 
says of waterspouts: ‘‘The torrents 
of rain by which this phenomenon is 
often accompanied, can be fully ac- 
counted for by the rapid condensation 
of vapor that occurs when the warm 
humid air of the sea flows inward to 
the vortex of the whirl, and these 
combine with the cold air of the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere which 
descends to fill the partial void.” 
This view is somewhat opposed to 
the commonly accepted theory that 
the heavy volumes of water which 
fall from spouts are originally drawn 
up from the sea by the rotary motion 
of a whirlwind, in obedience to the 
law that nature abhors a vacuum. 
And the fact that water falling from 
spouts is known to be fresh, so far as 
observations have extended, tends 
further to corroborate the view of the 
Hartford scientist. At the same time 
it would be difficult to convince pas- 
sengers on the steamship Nevada 
that they did not see copious volumes 
of water, perhaps many tons in the 
aggregate, drawn up from the surface 
of the sea into the whirling vortex 
which swept over it so furiously. 

Before closing it should here be add- 
ed that the disappearance of the 
spout was followed by a heavy wind 
and rain, giving premonitions of a 
“tearing gale,” as remarked by our 
ship’s captain, but there proved to 
be no cause for serious alarm. It 
was also observed that the course of 
the spout was across a strip of deeply 
discolored water extending seaward 
from the coast of Guatemala, suppos- 
ed to be the effect of voleanic action. 

The statements above given coin- 
cide with the observations of all our 
ship’s company, and can be reaffirm- 
ed either by Captain Kelly, or any of 
the passengers. Respectfully, 

Wm. H. HALLocK. 
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THE SNOW LINE. 


Those of our readers who are fond 
. of the study of the physical history 
of the globe, will find something in- 
teresting in the following extract 
from an article in thé British Popu- 
lar Science Review :— 


A very curious condition of the 
conversion of falling snow into ice 
sometimes occurs in those severe 
hail-storms, in which really oval- 
shaped masses of ice fall to the earth, 
doing great damage. If those are 
examined, they will be fonnd to have 
a nucleous of snow, and over this a 
layer, sometimes two or three layers 
of ice. These have evidently been 
formed rapidly, and there is no doubt 
but that they are the result of a re- 
frigeration of layers of air by elec- 
trical disturbances. Snow has been 
first produced ; then, the falling flakes 
have passed through the air saturat- 
ed with cold moisture, and lastly 


through the air below the freezing” 


temperature. It has been shown, 
that the snow which clothes the 
mountain-tops with a permanent 
robe of whiteness, has been lifted to 
those heights from the surface of the 
ocean by the action of the sun’s rays. 
Water has been vaporized by the 
sOlar heat, and borne to the upper re- 
gious of the air, where meeting with 
a temperature below the freezing- 
point of water, it is condensed as 
snow. The limits of perpetual suow 
are fixed by the temperature of those 
elevated regions, and of course the 
snow-line varies greatly as we pass 
from the equator towards the pole. 

Humboldt fixed the altitude of per- 
petual snows under the equator at 
15,748 feet. On the northern sides 
of the Himalaya mountains it is 
obout 17,000 feet, and on Chimborazo 
15,802 feet. On the Alps and the 
Pyrenees it is about 8,850 feet; at 
the North Cape, in latitude 71 de- 
grees, it is estimated a little more 
than 2,0U0 feet. But, beside the con- 
stant data of latitude and elevation, 
the position of the snow-line depends 
on variable causes ; such as the form 
of summits, the comparative altitude, 
and other physical features of the 


sorrounding country, the particular 
exposure of the mountains, and even 
the character of the neighboring veg- 
etacion; therefore no general rule 
can be given for fixing the limits of 
perpetual snowin any given latitude. 
Our own temperate island, upon 
which we have no mountains high 
enough to be constantly snow-clad, 
is an example in illustration of this. 
The evidence exists, which tells us 
with unmistakable force that there 
was a time, however, when the moun- 
tains of Scotland and Wales were 
within the limits of the line of perpe- 
tual snow,—when, indeed glaciers 
moved down the vale of Llanberris, 
and, according to some geologists, 
scooped out the lakes of North Wales 
and Scotland. We are not ina posi- 
tion to say at what period this state 
of things existed, but we do know 
under what conditions it might be re- 
newed. 

The present. temperature of the 
British Isles is mainly due to the ae- 
tion of the Gulf Stream. This great 
river of water, flowing through the 
sea, comes warmed by a tropical sun 
from the shores of Central America, 
and washes our land. It is found in 
the winter, that, ofthe Scilly Islands, 
the western coast of Ireland, and of 
Cornwall, the sea is some ten degrees 
warmer than the land. Hence it is 
that snow is rare in those parts, and 
that it seldom lies upon the ground 
many hours. The warm air coming 
with the Gulf Stream spreads over 
the United Kingdom, and mitigates 
that severity of winter which belongs 
to our latitude. 

Let the Gulf Stream be interrupt- 
ed, and the conditions of the Glacial 
epoch would be renewed. If Plato’s 
dream of a new Atlantic were realiz- 
ed, and a tract of land should arise 
out of the ocean between us and . 
America, cutting off the warm water 
of the Gulf, Snowdon and Ben Lo- 
mond would have an everlasting dia- 
dem of snow, and the glacier would 
again move, in its cold but solemn 
grandeur, down the valleys, where 
now the rose and the lily find a genial 
home. 
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SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR. 


A NOBLE INSTITUTION. 


In the year 1801, Captain Robert 
Richard Randall, of the city of New 
York, after making certain specitic 
legacies, bequeathed all the residue 
of his estate, real and personal, to 
the Chancellor of the State, the Mayor 
and Recorder of the city of New York, 
the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the President and Vice- 
President of the Marine Society, the 
Senior Minister of the Episcopal 
Church, the Senior Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, and their suc- 
cessors in office, to be applied to the 
erection of anasyluim to be called the 
““ Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” for the main- 
tenance and support of decrepid and 
worn-out sailors. The institution was 
to be opened as soon as tlie income 
of the estate should be sufficient to 
support fifty seamen. The act of-in- 
corporation subsequently obtained 
from the Legislature named the Rec- 
tor of Trinity church and the Pastor 
of the 1st Presbyterian church as the 
Trustees designated as senior minis- 
ters, and their successors. The real 
estate bequeathed for this purpose, 
and which was designed by the testa- 
tor as a site for the institution lies on 
both sides of Broadway, from Fourth 
to Tenth streets, or thereabouts. It 
soon became evident that this proper- 
ty would be too valuable to be oceu- 
pied for this purpose, although for 
many years the income of the whole 
property was less than $4,000. It 
was therefore disposed of on leases, 
and a farm of 150 acres on the north 
side of Staten Island, near New 
Brighton, was purchased in 1831 for 
$16,000, and the erection of buildings 
immediately commenced. This site, 
on the bay, in view of all the ship- 
ping that enters the harbor of New 
York, was chosen as being more ap- 
propriate for an institution for sea- 
meu than one in the city, on the pro- 
perty bequeathed, where the inmates 
could not have a sight of their own 
element. The tract of land bequeath- 
ed for this purpose has become im- 
mensely valuable, and is still the 
property of the institution. It in- 


cludes the ground on which the fine 
row of dwellings on the north side of 
Washington square, the Mercer street 
church, Stewart's new store, and other 
buildings in the vicinity, are erected, 
and which is still leased from the 
Trustees of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 
The annual income to the institution 
is now $35,003, and four years hence, 
when the leases are to be renewed, 
it will be doubled, at least, and 
the institution will then have a 
clear income of nearly $200,000 all of 
which is to be devoted to this noble 
purpose. 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbor was open- 
ed for occupation August Ist, 1833, 
with 30 men, all worn-out mariners. 
At the present time there are 423 in- 
mates,the eldest of whom is 100 years. 
This man was admitted at the age of 
80, and has therefore, been in the 
Home 20 years. Another, who is now 
living, was admitted at the age of 89, 
after he had been at sea 70 years. 
We doubt if another parallel case 
could be found among the sailors of 
all seas. Seventy years tossing upon 
the deep! These men are both Amer- 
icans. There is no restriction as to 
nationality in the enjoyment of the 
benefits of the institution, the only re- 
quisition being that aman must have 
sailed under the United States flag 
at least five years. The nativity of 
the present inmates is given as fol- 
lows: United States, 217; England, 
45; Ireland, 35; Sweden, 21; Scot- 
land, 16 ; Germany, 15; Denmark, 13; 
Norway, 12; all other countries (six- 
teen in all,) 49. Born atsea, 1. 

The Home provided for these 
weather-beaten, worn-out sons of the 
sea comprises extensive buildings, 
admirably arranged, with rooms for 
the men, which are kept with scru- 
pulous neatness; public: halls, hos- 
pital, chapel, etc. ; spacious grounds, 
besides the farm devoted to the use of 
the institution ; and it is a beautiful 
sight to behold these old sailors en- 
joying ease and comfort in the build- 
ings, or on the ample grounds devot- 
ed to them. Truly they have found 
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a ‘Snug Harbor” in which to end 
their days, after battling the storms 
at sea for so many years. And what 
is still more interesting, and of much 
greater account, many of these veter- 
ans of the sea have here found the 
way to enter. the haven of eternal 
rest. 

We learn from the Chaplain of the 
institution, Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
recently Seamen’s Chaplain of the 
Port Society in this city, that the re- 
ligious privileges which they enjoy 
have been instrumental in the con- 
version of many, and in the comfort 
of those who were Christians before 
admission. A quiet work of grace 
has been going on among the old men 
for several months, commencing with 
the Week of Prayer; and since the 
Ist of January as many as sixteen 
have begun to hope in Christ. One 
of these has since died. His last 
words to the Chaplain were: ‘ Good- 
bye ; Jesus has looked on me ;” and 
throwing up both his hands, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Give all in the Harbor 
good-luck, and good-bye ; ’'m going 
home.” 
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Why should not such Homes be 
provided for other classes of men ? 
Why should not our princely mer- 
chants establish such an institution 
for the benefit of those of their num- 
ber who have failed in business, who 
are without friends, and who are 
thrown, in their old age, upon the 
cold charity of the world? Why 
should those who have wealth, and 
who love to do good with it, pass by 
a class of men who cannot long need 
assistance, but who have the strong- 
est claims upon their consideration ? 
We ought to have many such Hotels | 
des Invalides, where those who are 
worn out in the service of their gen- 
eration can pass the remnant of their 
days in quietness and comfort, reliev- . 
ed of that most distressing anxiety as 
to where they shall obtain their daily 
bread. There are many sites in the 
vicinity of our city waiting to be oc- 
cupied for just such purposes as these, 
and there are many aged, respectable, 
impoverished old men who are wait- 


‘ing to enter them, but who will depart 


from earth before their doors are open- 


ed to receive them.— NV. Y. Observer. 


et ee 


ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS. 


This subject was considered in 
both the Presbyterian Assemblies at 
their late meetings, and formal ac- 
tion was taken, calling the attention 
of Government to the fact that a very 
large majority of our military chap- 
- lains were connected, with a single 
denomination, and that, too, one of 
the smallest in the country. The 
same question was prominently be- 
fore the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Chi- 
cago; and during its discussion, not 
a few important and interesting facts 
were brought out by the various 
speakers. The Presiding Elder, whose 
district embraces West Point, stated 
that a prominent Methodist clergy- 
man, who was one of the Board of 
Examiners last year, preached in the 
chapel in virtue of this appointment, 
but it was only in some such way as 
this that Methodist preachers ever 
got access to it. The Methodist service 


at the Post was held in a place where 
the Roman Catholics worship in the 
morning, and we have to go in there 
among all the paraphernalia of that 
service; “and he had understood if 
any cadet went to the Methodist 
service there, it had to be on a spe- 
cial statement that he did so on con- 
scientious convictions. He hoped we 
would let the nation know that we 
knew our rights and had the courage 
to maintain them. 

Another speaker stated that, judg- 
ing by the appointments, a practical 
union of Church and State could 
scarcely have secured to the Episco- 
pal Church a more exclusive mo- 
nopoly than it has enjoyed for many 
years. While the Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian denominations 
have an aggregate membership of 
four millions and a half, and the 
Episcopal Church but one hundred 
and fifty thousand, the former bodies, 
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by the last official report, had but 
eleven chaplains in the Navy, while 
there were sixteen Episcopal chap- 
lains in this branch of the service. 
Since the establishment of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, twenty-three 
years ago, chaplains representing the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have 
held the position eighteen years; the 
remaining five years the post was 
filled by either a Presbyterian or 
Congregational clergyman. The same 
is true substantially of the appoint- 
ments to West Point and in the Reg- 
ular Army. 

In view of these and like facts, the 
Committee of the General Confer- 
ence ask: 

Is it not high time for the three 
overshadowing branches of American 
Protestantism, and indeed for all 
branches, to unite in an earnest pro- 
test against this unequal distribu- 
tion of chaplaincies in the Army and 
Navy, and this great outrage upon 
their denominational dignity? Hun- 
dreds of the sons of members of these 
denominations are gathered to these 
institutions, and their religious cult-. 
ure is a question of vital importance. 
Too many of those under whose reli- 
gious tuition they are placed, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eminent evan- 
gelical Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
men, whom we all delight to honor, 
are rapidly drifting into mere ritual- 
ism and semi-popery. We call at- 
tention, therefore, to this matter, 


not to excite mere sectarian bigotry. 
The question touches deeper inter- 
ests than those excited by mere de- 
nominational pride. 

What is the remedy? We answer, 
In more equal legislation only. In 
this way alone can the unequal and 
unjust policy be corrected. The va- 
rious denominations should unite in 
memorializing Congress to enact that 
the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy, in selecting chaplains, shall 
not appoint more than a fixed pro- 
portion from any one denomination, 
and that the position shall not be held 
for longer than a fixed time by the 
ministers of any one Church. These 
appointments, in part at least, ought 
to be made from civil life. 

The following resolutions were a- 
dopted : 

Resolved, 1. By the General Con- 
ference, in the name and in behalf 
of the ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, that we 
hereby protest against the unequal 
and unjust appointment of chaplains 
in the military and naval academies, 
and in the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

2. That a committee of five, con- 
sisting of three ministers, one of 
whom shall be a bishop, and two 
laymen, be appointed to confer with 
other religious bodies, and also to 
memorialize Congress in order to 
secure proper legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


$$$ 


DR. WILLARD PARKER ON TOBACCO. 


Nicotine, the alkaloid of tobacco, 
which imparts to the weed all its 
power as a stimulant, is one of the 
most deadly poisons. One drop of 
it will cause immediate death. This 
virus gradually permeates the body 
of the smoker. A skilful eye and 
touch can easily detect its presence 
even in the skin. The reaction from 
this, as from every stimulant, oc- 
casions a depression of spirits, which 
craves other stimulants. A striking 
confirmation of this is found in the 
fact that no inebriate in our asylums 


can be reformed till he abandons the 
use of tobacco. Thus experience 
shows that the depressing effect of 
the weed makes the temptation to 
drink irresistible by the reforming 
inebriate. 

In France, quite recently, it was 
ascertained by the Government that 
from 1812—1832, the yearly revenue 
from tobacco was 28 millions of 
frances, and the number of lunatics 
and paralytics in the kingdom was 
8,000; while now this revenue is 
180 millions of francs annually, and 
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the lunatics and paralytics number 
44,000. The Emporer, in order to 
discover whether there was any 
proper connection between these two 
statistical items, ordered that in all 
the colleges a competitive examina- 
tion should be institutud between 
the smoking and non-smoking pupils. 
The non-smokers, as a rule, were 
found to be vastly superior to their 
competitors in all attainments; and 
an edict from the Emperor broke, in 
one memorable day, 30,000 pipes. 
Dr. Parker says that in all his 
professional practice he has never 
known a man among the employes 


of a tobacco-manufactory to be per- - 


fectly sound and healthy. To all 
outward appearance they seemed 
strong; but let them meet with an 
accident, or from any cause need 
medical treatment, and it was found 
their recuperative power was great- 
ly enfeebled. The offspring of the 
users of tobacco also inherit the taint 
‘of their parents. 

Dr. P. thinks that the use of this 
weed is particularly injurious to 
studious men of sedentary habits and 
in-door life. Such should never 
smoke. The odor infects their cloth- 
ing, study and books, so that they 
live and breathe in a noxious atmos- 
phere of tobacco. Those who spend 
most of their time in the open air are 
not in such constant peril. He had 
known ministers whose lives had 
been shortened and energies enfee- 
bled by smoking. The poison is slow; 
but in the second or the third decade 
its virus becomes manifest. The 
words of the wise man, ‘“ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do evil,” are strikingly 
applicable to those who indulge this 
pernicious habit. 

The amount expended on tobacco 
is enormous. The number of smok- 
ers in the city of New York is 235, 
000. A moderate smoker consumes 
four segars daily. At the wholesale 
price these cost 15 cents each. If the 
average daily expenditure of each 
smoker be reckoned at 60 cents, this 
city would consume $141,000 per day, 
and $51,465,000 per year. 
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Splanchnoscopy. 


If one holds an egg before a bright 
light, it is seen to be translucent. If 
a bright light were introduced into 
the stomach, we could obtain a tolera- 
bly fair view of its anterior and late- 
ral parieties, by a similar property 
of translucency. Impossible as this 
demonstration would seem to be, it 


- has been successfully performed by 


M. Milliot of Paris. He introduces 
into the stomach, glass tubes of small 
caliber, containing two platinum 
wires, connected with the electrodes 
of a powerful battery—the apparatus 
of Middedorpf he prefers—and thus 
kindles an intense light in the cavi- 
ty. Tumors in the abdominal walls 
can thus be demonstrated, indura- 
tions and ulcerations detected, and 
indeed to what extent diagnosis may 
not be facilitated, it were premature 
to say. Certainly the idea is novel, 
and worth considering.— Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 


es aa 


When and Where the Stars and Stripes 
were First Displayed. 


Captain G. H. Preble, of the U.S. 
Navy, says the New York Nation, 
is collecting material for a history of 
the American flag, and has succeed- 
ed in getting together a good deal of 
anecdote, incident and evidence con- 
cerning its origin, its transmigra- 
tion (?), and its first appearance in 
various parts of the world. He in- 
forms the ‘‘ Historical Magazine” that 
he has now no doubt that the stars 
and stripes were first displayed on 
the Thames by the ship Bedford of 
Nantucket. The Bedford was a whal- 
er which left Nantucket under a pass 
from Admiral Digby, and arrived out 
on the third of February 1783, twelve 
days before proclamation of peace 
was made, and only a week after the 
London newspapers had got hold of 
the terms of the treaty. In the Lon- 
don “ Political Magazine” of Feb- 
ruary 7th, of the year above mention- 
ed, is a passage which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“THE THIRTEEN STRIPES ARE IN 
THE River.—Mr. Hammet begged 
leave to inform the House of a very 
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recent.and extraordinary event. 
There was, he said, at the time he 
was speaking an American ship in the 
Thames with the thirteen stripes fly- 
ing on board. 

This ship had offered to enter at 
the custom house, but the officers 
were at a loss how to behave. His 
motive for mentioning the subject 
was that Ministers might take such 
steps with the American Commis- 
sioners as would secure free inter- 
course between this country and 
America.” 

It is a curious fact that the Maria, 
a vessel that has been named by some 
writers as a contestant for the honor 
due the Bedford, and which certain- 
ly was in the Thames in the course 
of the year 1783, is still afloat and in 
use. The Confederate States cruisers 
forced the old ship to take refuge un- 
der the Chilian flag, and she uow sails 
from Tualeahuana as a whaler. But 
the first display of the thirteen stripes 
in England was not from the mast- 
head of a vessel. When the king, on 
the 5th of December 1732, in his 
speech from the Throne, recognized 
the existence of the United States as 
a nation, Mr. Copley, the painter, 
who was among his hearers, went 
home and put the new ensign into the 
back-ground of a portrait, that of El- 
kanah Watson—which he had upon 
his easel at the time. He had kept 
the back-ground unfinished, reserv- 
ing it as a place “ to represent a ship 
bearing to America the intelligence 
of the acknowledgment of American 
Independence, with the rising sun of 
the new-born nation streaming from 
her gatt.” 


—___——_»-+-—___—__ 


Scientific Items. 


One grain of iodide of potassium 
dissolved in 480,000 of water, when 
mixed with a little starch, will tint 
every drop of the fluid blue on the 
addition of a solution of chlorine. A 
single grain of the ammoniacal hypo- 
sulphite of silver will render intensely 
sweet 32,000 grains of water. 

A single pound of wool will furnish 
a piece of yarn 100 miles in length. 

An ounce of gold can be drawn 
into wire several miles in length, 
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and yet no flaw or evidence of separ- 
ation between its atoms can be dis- 
covered by the closest microscopical 
examination. 

A mass of lead weighing 1,000 
pounds at the level of the sea, loses 
two pounds of its weight on being 
elevated four miles above the surface ; 
and if carried to the surface of the 
moon, and thus removed 240,000 
miles from the earth, the attraction 
of the latter for it would not exceed 
five ounces. 

——. > 


The Gulf Stream. 


There is a river in the ocean. In 
the severest drouths it never fails, 
in the mightiest floods it never over- 
flows. Its banks and its bottom are 
of cold water, while its current is of 
warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its 
fountain, and its mouth isin the Are- 
tic seas. It is the Gulf Stream. 
There is in the world no other so 
majestic flow of water. Its current 
is more rapid than the Mississippi or 
the Amazon, and its volume more 
than a thousand times greater. Its 
waters, even far out from the Caroli- 
na coast, are of anindigo blue. They 
are so distinctly marked that the line 
of junction with the common sea-wa- 
ter may be traced by the eye. Often 
one-half of the vessel may be perceiy- 
ed floating in the Gulf Stream water 
while the other half isin the common 
water of the sea, so sharp is the line 
and the want of affinity between these 
waters ; and such, too, the reluctance 
(so to speak) on the part of those of 
the Gulf Stream to mingle with the 
common water of the sea. In addi- 
tion to this there is another peculiar 
fact. The fishermen on the coast of 
Norway are supplied with wood from 
the tropics by the Gulf Stream. 
Think of the Arctic fishermen burn- 
ing upon their hearths the palms of 
Hayti, the mahogany of Honduras, 
and the precious woods of the Ama- 
zon and the Orinoco! 


——— i 6 


Three years under Water—The Sub- 
marine Life of a Professional Diver. 


About twenty years ago, Hiram 
Hill, then well-known in Cairo, ac- 
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cepted employment on Messrs. Eads 
& Nelson’s wrecking or submarine 
bell boats. In time, he was install- 
ed as diver, and as such we propose 
to speak of him. He remained in the 
employment of Messrs. Eads & Nel- 
son a period of eighteen years. He 
is now on Messrs. Dugan & Co's Un- 
derwriter, where we saw him yester- 
day, and learned something of the 
life of a diver. The use of a bell in 
diving is now discarded. The diver 
wears a water-tight armor over his 
entire person, except the head, which 
is covered by an inverted metallic 
pot, in which the head can turn and 
move at ease. 
glass is fixed in front to serve as win- 
dows; and to prevent accident, this 
glass is protected by steel guards or 
fenders. Equipped in this armor, 
the diver puts on a pair of lead-soled 
shoes, weighing each twenty pounds, 
lashes to his back and breast a piece 
of lead weighing forty pounds, at- 
taches the tube, through which he 
receives air, to the back of his head- 
pot, and then he is ready for his sub- 
marine explorations. He generally 
. descends to the bottom of the river 
by the use of aladder, but can, with- 
out incurring any risk, jump from 
the boat and sink to the bottom. 
Lhe moment he disappears under 
water the air-pump commences its 
work of supplying him with a con- 
stant stream of fresh air. If, at any 
time, the air creates too great a press- 
wre upon him, the pressure is reliev- 
ed by a self-acting valve, fixed at the 
side of the head. If the pump does 
not furnish sufficient air, the diver 
indicates the fact by signs, and the 
supply isincreased. Mr. Hillinforms 
us that he has remained under water 
five hours ata time. The great weight 
of lead fastened upon his feet and 
body is necessary to counteract the 
buoyancy of the air furnished him by 
the pump. While on the boat, the 
armor and weights form a load for a 
strong man. Under water they im- 
pose no realizable weight, and in no 
way impede motion. Mr. Hill informs 
us that he has, while under water, 
often clambered up stanchions, jump- 
ed down hatchways, a distance of 
twelve and. fifteen feet, with much 


Thick, transparent * 
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greater ease and less risk than he 
might have performed the same feats 
out of water.. Taking with him his 
tools, he has frequently worked for 
hours at a time, patching up the bot- 
toms of snagged steamers, sawing 
boards, boring holes, driving nails, 
&c., with perfect ease and accuracy. 
When the water is clear he can re- 
cognize shapes at a distance of two 
or three feet, and at a distance of six 
inches he can determine the differ- 
ent kinds of timber. When the 
rivers are high and the water is mud- 
dy, everything is impenetrably black, 
rendering it immaterial whether his 
eyes are openor shut. But with him 
the character of the water is imma- 
terial. He has been at the business 
so long that by the mere sense of 
touch he can instantly determine what 
portion of the wreck he is exploring ; 
can cork up cracks or patch up holes ; 
can determine the character of the. 
sunken cargo; pass from hatch to 
hatch through the hold; and do every- 
thing else under water that an expert 
blind man might do on land. He 
says that he breathes full and _ satis- 
factorily ; that there is no stifling 
sensation, no odds how long he re- 
mains under. Indeed, so accustom- 
ed is he to life and labor under water, 
that he feels somewhat lost when his 
stay on land is protracted. He is of 
opinion that about three years of his 
life have been spent under water; yet 
he has no scales on his body, no sign 
of fins or gills, not even web feet.— 
He is, to all intents and purposes, a 
human being, not even partaking of 
the nature of a merman, or any other 
fish.— Cairo (Ill.) Democrat. 


— <> @—<—_$____—_—_. 
A Floating City. 


One of the most wonderful cities 
in the world is Bankok, the capital 
of Siam. Did you ever witness such 
a sight in your life? On either side 
of the wide, majestic stream, moored 
in regular streets and alleys, extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach, are 
upward of seventy thousand neat 
little houses, each house floating on 
a compact raft of bamboos, and the 
whole intermediate space of the river 
presents to our astonished gaze one 
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dense mass of ships, junks and boats, 
of every conceivable shape, color, 
and size. As we glide amongst these, 
we occasionally encounter a stray 
house, broken loose from its moor- 
ings, and hurrying down the stream 
with the tide, amidst the uproar and 
shouts of the inhabitants and all the 
spectators. We also noticed that all 
the front row of houses are neatly 
painted” shops, in which various 
tempting commodities are exposed 
for sale. Behind these, again, at 
equal distances, rise the lofty, ele- 
gant porcelain towers of the various 
watts and temples. On our right 


hand side, as far away as we can see, * 


are three stately pillars, erected to 
the memory of three defunct kings, 
celebrated for some acts of valor 
and justice; and a little beyond 
these, looming like a line-of-battle 
‘ships, amongst a lot of cockle-shells, 
‘rise the straggling and not very ele- 
gant palace of the King, where his 
Siamese Majesty, with ever so many 
wives and children, resides. 

Right ahead, where the city termi- 
nates, and the river, making a curve, 
flows behind the palace, is a neat 
looking fort, surmounted with a top 
of mango trees, over which peep the 
roofs of two houses and a flagstaff, 
from which floats the royal pennant 
and jack of Siam—a flag of red 
groundwork, with a white.elephant 
worked in the centre. This is the 
fort and palace of the Prince Chou 
Fau King Siam, and one of the most 
extraordinary and intellectual men 
in the East. Of him, however we 
shall see and hear more, after we 
have bundled our traps on shore, 
and taken a little rest. Now, be 
careful how you step out of the boat 
into the balcony of the floating- 
house, for it will recede to the force 
of your effort to mount; and if not 
aware of this, you lose your balance, 
and fall into the river. Now we are 
safely transhipped, for we cannot as 
yet say landed ; but we now form an 
item, though a very small one, of 
the vast population of the city of 
Bankok. i 

We take a brief survey of our 
present apartments, and find every 
thing, though inconveniently small, 
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clean, and in other respects comfort- 
able. First, we have a little balcony 
that overhangs the river, and is 
about twenty yards long, by one and 
a half broad. Then’ we have an 
excellent sitting-room, which serves 
us for a parlor, dining-room, and 
all; then we have a little side-room, 
for books and writing; and behind 
these, extending the length of the 
other two, a bed room. Of course, 
we must bring or make our own 
furniture ; for, though those houses 
are pretty well off on this score, the 
Siamese have seldom any thing be- 
sides their bedding materials, a few 
pots and pans to cook with, a few 
jars of stores, and a fishing net or 
two. Every house has a canoe at- 
tached to it, and no nation detests 
walking so much as the Siamese ; at 
the same time they are all expert 
swimmers, and both men and women 
begin to acquire this very necessary 
art at a very early age. Without it, 
a man runs a momentary risk of be- 
ing drowned, as, when a canoe up- 
sets, none of the passers by ever 
think it necessary to lend any aid, 
supposing them fully adequate to 
the task of saving their own lives. 
Canoes are hourly being upset, ow- 
ing to the vast concourse of vessels 
and boats plying to and fro; and 
owing to this negligence or careless- 
ness in rendering assistance, a Mr. 
Benham, an American missionary, 
lost his life, some twelve years ago, 
having upset his canoe when it was 
just getting dusk, and though sur- 
rounded by boats, no one deemed it 
necessary to stop and pick the poor 
man up.—Springfield Union. 


> e<_____ 
The Largest City in the World. 


A very erroneous idea is indulged 
in by many people in relation to the 
largest city in the world; many as- 
sert that London is far superior, both 
in size and the number of its inhab- 
itants. But such is not the case. 
Jeddo, the capital of Japan, is with- 
out exception the largest and most 
populous in the world. It contains 
the vast number of 1,000,000 dwel- 
lings, and 5,000,000 of human souls. 
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Many of the streets are nineteen 
japaneseries in length, which is equi- 
valent to twenty-two English miles. 
The commerce of Yeddo far exceeds 
that of any other city in the world, 
and the sea along the coast is con- 
stantly white with sails of the south- 
ern portion of the Empire, where 

‘they are laden with rice, tea, seacoal, 
tobacco, silk, cotton, and tropical 
fruits, all of which can find ready 
market in the north, and then return 
freighted with corn, salt, isinglass 
and various other productions which 
have a market in the south. 


Soe 
Cannibal Insects. 


Do all insects feed on plants? 
Fortunately they do not. Many 
insects are cannibals. That is, they 
feed on other insects. Among them 
there is a struggle for life, as’ well 
as elsewhere. The cannibal insect 
feeds on the plant-feeding one, and 
thus prevents the latter from becom- 
ing too numerous. 

The different varieties of insects 
found within the United States are 
about 30,000, or about ten distinct 
varieties of insects to one variety of 
the animal kingdom. Of this 30,000 
varieties of insects it is thought 
there are not loss than 10,000 varie- 
ties that are cannibal. These insects 
of prey keep the remaining three- 
fourths within due bounds. In the 
animal kingdom we find beasts of 
prey less numerous than the her- 
biverous ones; so among insects we 
find the class of cannibals far less 
numerous than those which depend 
upon other sources for their sub- 
sistence. : 

Every school boy has seen the 
spider at work catching flies; while 
thus engaged a mud wasp comes 
along and catehes the spider; for 
fear that mud wasps should become 
too numerous, the wasp is destroyed 

‘by the ichneumon fly, which, in its 
turn, falls a prey to birds and other 
insect-feeders. 

Every one must admit that can- 
nibal insects are the farmer’s friend. 

Now, will it pay to grow them 
artificially in comunities where the 
plant-feeding insects predominate ? 
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Practical entomologists and thinking 
men must decide on the above ques- 
tion. Pains ought to be taken to 
raise as many insect-eating birds as 
possible. Teach the boys not to rob 
birds’ nests, or to wantonly destroy 
the lives of the old birds. In England 
gardeners collect the larvze of the 
lady-bird (bug) to destroy plant- 
lice. We know, by experience, that 
anest of bald hornets near a house 
will soon clear out all the house 
flies, 

It is said that the large, stinking, 
and offensive tasted bug so com- 
mon on blackberries and other fruits, 


if placed in a room infested with bed 


bugs, will soon destroy a whole colo- 
ny of the-latter. This is well worth 
trial by some modern hotel keepers, 
and by those who are always finding 
out a new “ humbug.” 


—<- 2. 


The Spider’s Web. 


How wonderful is the tenuity of 
these fairy-like lines, yet strong 
enough to enable the erial voyager 
to run through the air, and catch his 
prey which ventures within his do- 
main. It is so fine that, in the web 
of the gossamer spider, the smallest 
of the tribe, there are twenty tubes 
through which is drawn the viscid 
globules, the gummy matter it em- 
ploys in spinning, each of the thick- . 
ness of about one-tenth of an inch. 
It takes 140 of these globules te 
forma single spiral line; it has twenty- 
four circumlocutions to go through, 
which gives the number of 3360. 
We have thus got the average total 
number of lines between two radii 
of the circle; multiplying that num- 
ber by 26, the number of radii which 
the untiring insect spins, gives the 
total amount of 87,360 viscid glob- 
ules before the net is complete. 

The dimensions of the net of course 
varies with the species. Some will 
be composed of as many as 120, 
000 lines; yet even to form this net 
the spider will only take five minu- 
tes! Wonderful, indeed, is the pro- 
cess by which the spider draws the 
thread from its body—more wonder- 
ful than any rope or silk spinuing. 
Each of these spinnerets is covered 
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with rows of bristle-like points, so ve- 
ry fine that a space about the size of a 
pin’s head will cover a thousand of 
them. From each of these points 
or tubes issues a small but slender 
thread, which unites with the other 
threads, so that from each spinneret 
proceeds a series of threads forming 
one compound whole; these are 
situated about one-third of an inch 
from the apex of the spinnerets; 
they also unite and form one thread, 
624 of which are used by the spider 
in forming his net. With the instru- 
ment which nature has given him, 
the claws of his feet, the spider guides 
and arranges the glutinous thread as 
this seemingly inexhaustible fibre is 
drawn from his body and interweaves 
them with each other, until the 
web is complete. In this way, spi- 
ders are weavers of a supple line, 
whose touch, for quickness and fine- 
ness, surpasses that of any spinning 
jenny.—Cassell’s Family Paper. 


—————> +<___- 
Many Rainbows. 


It is a curious fact that no two 
persons ever see the same rainbow. 
The rays of the sun are refracted and 
reflected alike by every drop of fall- 
ing rain on which they shine, and it 
is only those which lie in a particular 
range and direction from the eye that 
throw the reflections and refractions 
upon it in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the prismatic colors on the re- 
tina. Of course for every different 
position of the eye there is a different 
set of drops in the cloud to analyze 
the light for it, or, in other words, a 
different rainbow. 

Any one can convince himself by 
experiment, or rather by observation, 
that this is true. We have only to 
walk along a little way toward the 
south, or toward the north, when 
looking at a rainbow in the eas‘, and 
observe how it will keep pace with 
us in our motion—the extremities of 
it passing along the various objects 
seen in the horizon, so as to be al- 
ways opposite to us as we advance 
or recede. 

Or, two persons standing at a little 
distance apart can report to each 
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other at what tree, or by what chim- 
ney, or other object, the terminations 
of the arch come down, as seen by 
each respectively. 

Tt results from this that if a hun- 
dred persons were looking at a dark 
cloud in the east when the setting 
sun was shining upon it, all admir- 
ing the beauty of what they call ‘‘ the 
rainbow,” it would really be a hun- 
dred rainbows that they were looking 
at instead of one. No one would see 
either of the rainbows that the other 
ninety-nine were admiring. 

And yet, on second thoughts, it is 
perhaps not so certain that it may 
not be, philosophically speaking, the 
same rainbow after all. It depends 
on the very nice and difficult meta- 
physical question: What properly 
constitutes the identy of a rainbow ? 


— —- = @ <p 
The Dry Rot in Men. 


A very curious disease, the dry rot 
in men, and difficult to detect the be- 
ginning of. It had carried Horace 
Kinch inside the wall of the old 
King’s Bench prison, and had carried 
him out with his feet foremost. He 
was a likely man to look at, in the 
prime of life, well to do, as clever as 
he needed to be, and popular among 
many friends. He was suitably mar- 
ried, and had healthy and pretty 
children. But, like some fair-look- 
ing houses or fair-looking ships, he 
took the dry rot. The first strong 
external revelation of the dry rot in 
men is a tendency to lurk and lounge ; 
to be at street corners without intel- 
ligible reason ; to be going anywhere 
when met; to do nothing tangible, 


‘but to have an intention of perform- 


ing a variety of intangible duties to- 
morrow or the day after. When this 
manifestation of the disease is observ- 
ed, the observer will usually connect 
it with a vague impression once 
formed or received that the patient 
was living a little too hard. He will 
scarcely have had leisure to turn it 
over in his mind, and form the ter- 
rible suspicion ‘“ dry rot,’’ when he 
will notice a change for the worse in 
the patient’s appearance,—a certain 
slovenliness and deterioration, which 
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is not poverty, nor dirt, nor intoxica- 
tion, nor ill-health, but simply dry 
rot. To this succeeds a smell as of 
strong waters, in the morning; to 
that, a looseress respecting money ; 
to that, a stronger smell of strong 
waters, at all times; to that, a loose- 
ness respecting everything; to that, 
a trembling of the limbs, somnolency, 
misery, and crumbling to pieces. As 
it is in wood, so it isin men. Dry 
rot advances at a compound usury 
quite inealeulable. A plank is found 
infected with it, and the whole struc- 
ture is devoted. Thus it. had been 
with the unhappy Horace Kinch, 
lately buried by a small subscription. 
Those who knew him had not nigh 
done saying, ‘ So well off, so com- 
fortably established, with such hope 
before him,—and yet, it is feared, 
with a slight touch of dry rot! when, 
lo! the man was all dry rot and dust.” 
—Charles Dickens. 


—_—— 2 0 a 


George Muller. 


George. Muller, the renowned 
founder of the Orphan Establish- 
ment, Bristol, England, has received 
and expended $2,750,000, every 
penny of which was sent voluntarily, 
and without solicitation. He has 
twelve hundred orphan children 
under his charge, occupying _ tive 
large stone houses, each distinet 
from the others. 

He lives in the simplest style, and 
does not allow himself a lounge or a 
rocking-chair, unless he is sick. He 
was a poor man when he began, and 
is a poor man to-day, though he has 
handled millions of money, and 
could have spent it as he would. 
Muller is a Prussian, and was born 
in 1805. He was in the Prussian 
army. He was very wicked, and 
was converted by some signal dis- 
plays of grace, and he devoted him- 
self from that hour to the cause of 
the poor. He is a tall, sim man, 
with the bearing of a soldier—with 
dark hair and gray whiskers—wears 
a black frock coat buttoned to the 
neck, and a white cravat without a 
collar. He speaks with a brogue. 


His preaching is very simple, earn- 
est, and full of Christ. He is a man 
of great executive ability, and is 
the sole manager of this immense 
concern. I have been all over his 
establishment. It would do credit 
to any government on the face of 
the earth. I have talked with the 
people of Bristol about Muller— 
merchants, tradesmen, draymen, 
storemen, and all classes, religious 
and irreligious—and they all express 
the highest confidence in his piety 
and integrity and honor, and assign 
him a high place among the model 
men of the world. His theory is this : 
that God is a hearer of prayer ; that 
he is the same faithful God that he 
ever was; that this he believes and 
this he trusts, and has never been 
disappointed. 


DO 
Seamen and their Families. 


At a love-feast on board the Beth- 
el Ship one hour was fully occupied 


. by converted seamen, their mothers, 


wives and sisters, testifying, with 
tears of gratitude to God, their faith 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
At the close of the love-feast six were 
received into full connection, and 
seven on probation. After a short 
discourse, not less than seventy per- 
sons united in showing forth the 
Lord’s death. There stood the pas- 
tor in the midst of these signs and 
seals of his apostleship, for he had 
by the grace of God won all these 
to Christ. 


It was a glorious sight, for those 
present were buta part of his chureh ; 
many were far off on the sea, others 
in the ends of the earth, and at least 
half a score were on their passage to 
their native country, full of the inspi- 
ration with which our people sing: 


““My God, Iam thine, what a comfort divine, 

What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine ! 

In the heavenly Lamb, thrice happy I am, 

And my heart doth rejoice at the sound of his 
name.” 


Yes! and with this joy they have 
gone to spread the common Saviour’s 
name. Our hearts are with them, 
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You are helpless, but you may claim 
God’s almighty power. You are sin- 
ful, but you may claim the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ. You have no 
love in your heart, but you may trust 
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the love of God. Again I say, Out the 
string. ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.— 

Dublin Tract. 


oe 


THE TRUE 


It is the solution of the Great 
Teacher,‘ the Christ of God.” Itis 
the solution of the question which, 
asked by the Jews, is the same great 
question which has been upon the 
hearts of men for ages, and in which 
all have a personal and vital inter- 
est. Itis the great question. ‘ What 
shall we do that we might work the 
works of God ?” 

Blessed are they who hear only 
the voice of Christ, and find the true 
solution. And this solution does not 
point us to rites and ceremonies, and 
external forms of religion, where so 
many are looking; not to self-inflic- 
tions and self-denials, to fastings and 
prayers, in which multitudes are 
resting; not to our freedom from 
great sins, our morality and upright- 
ness, and generally correct deport- 
ment; not to our religious observ- 
ance of duties, attendance upon the 
sanctuary, reading the Bible, saying 
of prayers; not to our reformation 
and amendment, our vows, and pro- 
mises, and efforts. The great.Mas- 
ter does not point to anything in us, 
or of us—to any feelings or doings 
of self. Men talk of works, of doings, 
What shall we do? Christ says, 
“This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him whom he hath sent.” 

Do men say this is too easy? No, 
it is not easy. Nothing is more try- 
ing than to cease from our doings, 
and rest only on the doings of Christ. 
Thus said one, after he had been 
brought to his experience, ‘It was 
far more difficult to get rid of my 
righteousness than of my sins. 

This is the one grand truth of the 
Gospel, which is expressed again and 
again, with all the simplicity and 
clearness, and emphasis possible, 
and yet, to both Jew and Gentile, is 
a matter of stumbling; but to all 
who receive it, it is the power of God, 
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and the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion. Men would scale the moun- 
tains, sound the seas, make long 
pilgrimages, stand for years on lofty 
pillars, lacerate their bodies, if they 
could thus please God. Said one, ‘I 
would go round the world on my 
hands and knees, if thereby I could 
gain eternal life.” 

And thus, under the Gospel, which 
tells men that Christ has done all 
the work for sinners, by divine ap- 
pointment, and they have only to 
believe the testimony of God for it 
and be content, they will yet persist 
in seeking peace and salvation by 
reforming their lives, by cultivating 
a strict morality, by the observance 
of religious duties. They will seek 
in their feelings, their prayers, their 
tears, their strivings, their doings, 
a warrant or right to eternal life. If 
we could tell sinners, ‘‘ Read the 
Bible all night,” or, ‘ Pray all 
night,” or, “Go to chureh every 
Sabbath, and you shall be saved,” 
how many would be ready to do it— 
yea, more ready than to stop all their 
doings, and accept Christ’s doings— 
be saved solely by grace—by Jesus, 
God’s appointed Saviour! 

But we must come back to this, or 
we are lost. Do we then ask, ‘‘ What 
shall we do?’ Let Christ answer: 
“That which pleases God, and satis- 
fies divine justice, has been all done 
more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, by Jesus the appointed Saviour 
—by God’s Sacrifice and Substitute 
for sinners.” ‘He was made sin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” ‘He is the propitiation for 
our sins: and not for ours only, but 
for the whole world.” ‘We have 
redemption through His blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” God says 
He is reconciled in Christ. ‘ Give 
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me Christ, your substitute, bearing 
your condemnation, and I am satis- 
fied.” Yea, more, God says, “I ap- 
point Him to his work and place in 
your behalf.” ‘It has pleased God 
that in Him should all fulness dwell.” 

This is the testimony we are to 
believe, and we are to believe it be- 
cause it is God who says it; and thus 
believing, we are saved, and saved 
now. If we believe the testimony of 
men, the testimony of God is great- 
er. Oh! to come to this experience : 


**T am a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 


Or, as John Wesley said on his death 
bed : 


‘“* [ the chief of sinners am. 
But Jesus died for me,” 


How could he say this? How could 
he know this? From his own feel- 
ings, his own experience, his own 
doings? No; but simply upon the 
testimony of God. He believed it 
because God said so. “This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.” ‘ He that beliey- 
eth on the Son of God hath eternal 
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life.” What relief is this to a bur- 
dened soul, when he discovers that 
all has been done by Christ for its 
salvation! He has borne my sins in 
His own body on the tree; He has 
magnified the law for me; He has 
satisfied the claims of divine justice 
for me ; He has brought in an ever- 
lasting righteousness for me; He 
loved me, and gave himself for me ; 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me bless His holy 
name.” 


“When He from His lofty throne 
Stooped to do and die, 

Every thing was fully done, 
Hearken to His ery : 


***Ttis finished!’ Yes, indeed, 
Finished every jot, 

Sinner, this is all you need— 
Tell me, is it not ? 


* Till to Jesus’ work you cling, 
By a simple faith, 

Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death. 


“ Cast thy deadly doing down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet: 

Stand in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete !” 


—Presbyterian, 


HIS YOKE IS EASY. 


The yoke of repentance, subjection 
and duty, must be worn by every 
disciple, and though it is hard to bend 
the neck to it, and yield the stubborn 
will to Christ, yet after the yoke has 
been taken it is neither a degradation 
nor a burden. The difficult and hu- 
miliating part of personal religion 
comes first, and lies in the incipient 
struggle. When that is over, all is 
peace, rest, sweetness, growth, en- 
joyment. One may almost certainly 
decide whether a religion is true or 
false by asking the question, is it 
easy or is it difficult? Religions that 
are burdened with ceremonies, ham- 
pered with traditions, which enjoin 
masses and sacrifices, fasts, vigils and 
penances, are all of human origin, and 
not of Christ. His yokeiseasy. The 


hard religions, like the Papacy and 
the countless devices of Paganism, 
are of the devil. And so are all those 
ascetic features which have been en- 
grafted upon the various forms of 
Christianity. Christ indeed requires 
great activity and energy of service, 
but these things are not hard. He re- 
quires prayer, meditation and watch- 
fulness, but these are delightful. He 
enjoins upon his disciples a firm op- 
position to all the foes of righteous- 
ness, but in this warfare they have 
every advantage, invulnerable armor, 
powertul allies, a glorious leader. He 
demands self-denial, and conformity 
to his will; but these are so sweet 
and comforting to the Christian, as 
to involve but little cross bearing. 
The roughnesses of religion come of 
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non-conformity to Christ. The dis- 
contented intellects who are discuss- 
ing metaphysics, quarelling with the 
doctrines, and stumbling over theo- 
logical dogmas, are far from Christ, 
and this precisely is their trouble. 
They need to go to Him, and they 
never will find rest until they do. 
Those gloomy Christians who go 
mourning all their days, filling the 
air with woful lamentations, are guil- 
ty of misrepresenting religion, and 
do continually contradict its beauti- 
ful truths and principles. They have 
just enough of piety to awaken re- 
morse for sin, but not enough to give 
them the peace of justification. They 
are living below their privileges, and 
are only half broken to the yoke. 
His commandments are not grievous. 
His service is no slavery. He shall 
jind his life, who loseth it; and who- 
soever forsaketh all that he hath for 
Christ’s sake shall receive an hundred 
fold recompense in this world, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. 

How simple a thing is the religion 
of Jesus! Itis level with the capacity 
of a child, and requires no strenuous 
effort to reach it. Wayfaring men 
though fools need not err therein. It 
is as reasonable as it is simple, pre- 
cisely adapted to bring rest to the 
weary, and peace to the broken in 
heart. A joyous religion it is also. 
It offers redemption from all the real 
evils of the universe. It removes the 
fear which hath torment, strengthens 
the weak, assures the timid, calms 
the anxious, soothes the irritated, ex- 
tracts the sting of death which is sin, 
and fills the soul with love, serenity, 
courage, hope and confidence in God. 
Therefore 

“Sing, oh sing ye heirs of glory, 
Shout your triumph as you go; 
Zion’s gate shall open for you, 
Ye shall find an entrance through!” 


a 
The Lord’s Day. 


Richard Hooker.—We are to ac- 
count the sanctification of one day 
in seven a duty which God’s immu- 
table law doth exact forever. 

Justice McLean.—Where there is 
no Christian Sabbath there is no 
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Christian morality ; and without this 
free institutions can not long be sus- 
tained. 

Archbishop Leighton—The very 
life of religion doth much depend on 
the solemn observance of the Sab- 
bath ; consider, if we should intermit 
the keeping of it for one year, what 
a height of profaneness would ensue 
in those that fear not God! 

Dr. Thomas Arnold.—Believing 
that our need of a Lord’s day is as 
great as ever it was, and that, there- 
fore, its observance is God’s will, 
and is likely, so far as we see, to be 
so to the end of time, I should think 
it most mischievous to weaken the 
respect paid to it. 


$$$ <a ——_ 


Jesus Praying. 


If it were necessary for the sinless 
Jesus to spend whole nights in pray- 
er, how much greater is the necessi- 
ty in our case? What a silent re- 
buke is there, in the example of 
Jesus, for those Christians who never 
or seldom pray. Jesus was perfect- 
ly free from sin, he never knew the 
burden of a guilty conscience, there 
was a delightful harmony between 
his will and that of the Father. No 
sinful thought ever stained the pure 
mirror of his soul. Yetit was neces- 
sary for him to pray. He could not 
live without prayer. It was his habit 
to spend much time in prayer. He 
went apart from the multitude in or- 
der to hold communion with his 
Father in heaven. The mountain 
was his closet. 

“¢ And it came to pass in those days 
that he went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in pray- 
er to God.” 


Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer. 


Jesus praying! All night in pray- 
er! Let the prayerless Christian 
come here and learn a lesson from 
his Master. Ifit were necessary for 
Jesus to go to his Father for strength, 
how can we hope to succeed if we 
neglect to pray? We are surround- 
ed by powerful spiritual enemies, 


AND 


temptations arise at every hand, our 
own hearts are like tinder, waiting 
for the spark to set them on fire ; 
our Own consciences condemn us, and 
often times we would rather get 
away from God than enter into his 
presence. Is there not an absolute 
necessity for prayer? If Jesus could 
not live without prayer, neither can 
we. Prayer is a duty and a privi- 
lege, but a necessity as well. Pray- 
er is the breath of the Christian life ; 
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we cease to live when we cease to 
pray. Prayer opens heaven and 
brings down blessings upon our 
souls. ‘* Prayer moves the arm that 
moves the world.” 

Jesus praying! Can you be his 
disciple if you have no closet! You 
cannot plead the excuse of the three 
disciples ; they slept for sorrow ; 
your sleep arises from sinful negli- 
gence. ‘Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.” 


EEE REE nina dence asco one eee 


( For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


A YOUNG MAN’S FIRST AND LAST VOYAGE AS A SATLOR. 


BY REY. W. B. YATES, CHAPLAIN, CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


Shortly after I took charge of the 
Seamen’s Bethel of this city, I was 
requested to attend a funeral—I ask- 
ed the messenger where? He replied 
by asking me if I was not the Sailor’s 
Minister? I told him I was, “ well,” 
said he, ‘‘ you need not be afraid to 
go where sailors are to be found.” 

The sailor led me to a house in a 
street not much noted for its respect- 
ability I found myself in one of 
those charnel—-houses that usually 
abound in sea-ports. A low mur- 
mur passed through the room where 
were assembled about twenty sailors, 
’ a few reckless bullies, and a number 
of wretched women. They were 
ranged around a handsome coffin, in 
which lay the form of a young girl, 
certainly not past sixteen, whose 
features were of no ordinary beauty. 

At the side of the coffin sat a young 
man of genteel appearance (for al- 
though dressed in the garb of a sail- 
or, J could see he had just commenc- 
ed the life of a sailor,) who seemed 
overwhelmed with grief. 

His eye met mine once, but that 
look concentrated in it all that one 
could imagine of remorse and terror. 


Behind him sat the hecate, who call- 
ed the house hers, and by her side 
one of those runners who keeps or- 
der when necessary in such places, 
“well, parson, said the mistress of 
the house,” this young woman took 
too heavy a dose of laudanum last 
night, and I want to put her under 
ground decently; there’s the billet 
the coroner gave me; you see all’s 
right, now will you go on and do 
your duty on this occasion: the 
young man wanted you sent for, but 
he don’t want you to talk to him.” 

I was much perplexed, it being the 
first funeral of the kind I had been 
called to attend. I chose for the les- 
son one of the penitential psalms. 

After having commented upon the 
psalm, and following the example of 
my Saviour, in speaking, though 
plainly, yet with kindness and pity, 
and pointing them to the sudden and 
awful death in our midst, I knelt in 
prayer among that wretched throng, 
(for they all knelt with me,) and 
prayed for any who might be impli- 
cated in the day of eternity, as ac- 
cessory in anywise in her fearful 
death. JI could hear the sobs of the 
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women around me as I pleaded with 


God to save those whose steps even. 


then ‘took hold on hell,” and the 
breathing of the men became imped- 
ed as.I remembered them in my pe- 
tition. When we arose from our 
knees, the young man spoken of had 
fallen forward on the coffin with his 
face touching the face of the dead 
girl, and his tears had bathed her 
cheek, and moistened her grave- 
clothes. After a brief moment, a sai- 
lor somewhat under the influence of 
liquor staggered up to the coffin ex- 
claiming “‘ I must see the last of her,” 
at this the head mistress of the house 
approached and dealt him a blow 
which prostrated the sailor, she ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ excuse me parson, I must 
have order in my house upon this 
solemn occasion.” 


The coffin was then placed in the © 


hearse and a number of the inmates 
followed in carriages to the grave. 
I then returned home, and late in the 
evening, long after my family had 
retired, and just as I was preparing 
to retire, having gone to my street 
door to see that the night latch had 
been let down, I heard my name 
spoken by some one in the street. I 
opened the door cautiously, and as I 
did so I heard hasty steps departing, 
but soon I found my hand grasped by 
some one, and the words, ‘“ will you 
pity and assist me?” I drew the 
speaker to the light in my study, but 
not until he had conjured me to bolt 
the door, when, and to my surprise, 
I found he was the young man I had 
seen at the funeral. 

I began to question him, “oh, said 
he, I will tell you all if you will but 
promise me your protection.” Said 
I, “ that I will promise, if you was 
not that girl’s murderer.” He shud- 
dered, ‘oh, sir, that girl’s life was 
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taken by mistake, they meant to have 
murdered me.” He then related the 
following particulars of the case to 
me. 

He said, he was the only son of a 
wealthy merchant of B. , whose 
father had been won by his importu- 
nity to allow him to make a voyage 
in a ship belonging to the service. 
He left home in the forecastle of the 
ship, bound for C , with about 
two hundred dollars in gold, a gold 
watch guard &c., with sailors clothes 
of the finest make for his go-ashore 
dress, and suitable apparel for ship- 
board. On reaching port he went 
with some of the sailors cruising 
about town in his ordinary dress, but 
at night he thought he would dress 
in his best and go alone confident 
that if he got into a scrape he had 
money enough with him to clear him- 
self. He little knew that his money 
was to cause the life of a young girl 
he had never seen. 

He walked about awhile pleased 
with the notice he attracted in his 
neat sailor’s garb, but finally turned 
his steps towards the house his ship- 
mates had spoken of to him previous- 
ly. He entered, and nearly the first 
one that spoke to him was the young 
girl mentioned in the above narra- 
tive. They sat down at a table and 
conversed some time, before he call- 
ed for wine, but finally he ordered it, 
and flung a gold piece upon the ta- 
ble in payment. 

The old woman waited on them, 
eyeing his gold watch and chain (for 
the evil had lured him to display it), 
and as soon as the glasses were 
emptied she had them re-filled, and 
then left them to attend to others. 

The girl told him to mind and not 
drink too freely lest he should be 
robbed, he replied there was no dan- 
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ger of that for he did not like liquor, 
and she laughingly changed glasses 
with him saying, “if you want mine 
take it, I am used to drinking now.” 

He had observed that his glass 
seemed higher colored than the one 
set nearest her, and thought likely 
it was stronger. As she spoke she 
emptied the glass, but in a very few 
minutes she gave a terrific scream, 
seeming to be in great pain, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘I am dying, I am dying,” and 
shortly afterwards went in convul- 
sions from which she never recovered. 

The degraded man kept there by 
the woman who kept the house soon 
cleared the room of all the male in- 
mates but himself. He, horrified at 
what he saw, and not understanding 
at the time how it was caused, was 
engrossed with attending to the 
wretched being who was in reality 
dying before his eyes, but before she 
died the keeper of the house told him 
unless he would stay willingly till 
his deposition was taken by the coro- 
ner, She would murder him. ‘To this 
he consented, but in the morning 
when the coroner left he was hinder- 
ed from leaving by the most diaboli- 
cal threats. They must have judged 
from his dress and hands that he was 
not a sailor, and feared to strip him 
and turn him out of doors, as they 
perhaps would have done had they 
thought him a friendless stranger, 
but they were determined to keep 
him until they could intoxicate him 
and rob him. 

He said when he became convinced 
that this was their plan he thought of 
the Bethel Chaplain of the port, and 
persuaded himself if he could. but 
have him brought there to attend the 
funeral, he would be able to appeal 
to him and be released from the har- 
pies. It was not until after strong 
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promises on his part, and a bribe of 
several of his gold pieces that he suc- 
ceeded in sending for him, but the 
agony he felt caused by some of the 
remarks made by the minister, the 
whispered threats and the confusion 
caused by the drunken sailor, togeth- 
er with the hasty manner of the 
chaplain’s departure, all combined to 
leave the words unspoken that would 
have made the chaplain espouse his 
cause. 


When he found himself again alone 
without, as he thought, one to whom 
he could appeal, he became stupefied 
and almost senseless. 

The sailors one by one. left the 
house as the hearse bore away the 
dead, and when he recovered his sor- 
row he found he was in a room alone 
guarded on the outside by the man 
who had been sent for the chaplain. 

Until past midnight the man held 
firm against all his bribes and en- 
treaties, but finally he consented if 
the young man would leave port in 
the first vessel for B——, and while 
waiting would remain hid with some 
friend, and takea solemn oath that 
he would not prosecute, then he 
would take him out and set him at 
liberty. 

The next question was, where 
should he go? He had been away 
from the ship so long he feared to 
forfeit his incognito if he returned 
without being able to tell where he 
had been detained, if he even escap- 
ed being considered a runaway, and 
dealt with accordingly. At last he 
told the man to take him to the Sea- 
men’s Chaplain’s house, and when 
they had got there begged him to 
wait and see if he would admit him, 
for said he uncautiously, there’s not 
a soul in the city whose face I know 
but his. 
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At this his companion started and 
the tone of his voice changed, but 
they were at the door when he made 
the assertion, and he repeated the 
name of the chaplain to see if he call- 
ed him rightly. This was what had 
drawn my attention, said the Rev. 
Mr. , and advancing so quick- 
ly to the door prevented any change 
(if there was any contemplated) in 
the man’s proceedings. The next 
day a vessel sailed for B——, with 
the penitent youth on board, and the 
chaplain had the pleasure of receiy- 
ing some weeks later a letter of 
thanks from his parents for atten- 
tions to their wayward son during 
his stay in C——, and one from the 
youth himself, stating that he had 
deeply repented of the errors of his 
course, and was trying to lead a new 
life, thanks to the counsel and kind- 
ness of the Bethel Chaplain. 


———»>+o__ 
( For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 
In Port. 


Captain SamurL LOVELAND was 
apparently in the enjoyment of good 
health until a few days before his 
death, which occurred on the 21st of 
May, at the age of forty-nine years 
and five months. 

He continued to attend his usual 
duties up to the 13th. On the 14th 
he sent for a physician. He grew 
rapidly worse, a consulting physi- 
cian was called in who pronounced 
his malady, disease of the heart, and 
stated that there was no hope of his 
final recovery. On Saturday night 
the 16th he took to his bed, and on 
the following Thursday at midnight 
he died. He was perfectly sensible 
till the close, but paralysis of the 
left side setting in on Monday, his 
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speech became confused so that he 
could not communicate intelligibly 
toward the last. He knew, however, 
that he was dying, and set his house 
in order. Making such disposition 
of his property as seemed to him to 
be wise and proper, he commended 
his soul to the care of his covenant 
Lord, with, as he expressed it to the 
writer, a full assurance of faith and 
“an unfaltering confidence in the 
atonement of Jesus Christ as a pro- 
piation for his sins.” ° 

The hands of loved ones minister- 
ed to his wants while living, and 
bore his body to its final resting place 
at Greenwood. 

The funeral services were perform- 
ed on the 23d in the church of the 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, in the fore- 
noon, at ten, and in the afternoon at 


-two o’clock, in the church of Dr. 


Budington, in Brooklyn, from which 
his wife had been previously buried. 
F. 


gs 


( For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
The Young Mate’s Resolution. 


“‘T mean to show my colors as soon 
as I go on board.” So said a young 
chief-mate who was then rejoicing 
in the assurance that his sins were 
forgiven, through faith in the great 
sin bearer. He added, ‘‘I know that 
I shall have a hard road to go, but I 
mean, by the grace of God, to keep 
faithful.” I first became acquainted 
with Mr. F. at the Sailor's Home in 
Philadelphia. He was a native of 
Denmark ; and, having observed that 
a rolling stone gathers no moss, he 
wisely determined to make Philadel- 
phia his permanent stopping place, 
and also to take up his abode when 
on shore at the Sailor’s Home. He 
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succeeded in raising himself to the 
position of chief officer by his own 
skill and good conduct, but continued 
to live for several years without God. 
He was converted during an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit in one of his sojourns 
in port, and then avowed his deter- 
mination to try, with the help of God, 
to let his light shine on shore, on 
shipboard, in foreign ports, and 
wherever his lot was cast. He found 
a captain, on the vessel in which he 
shipped, with whom he had formerly 
sailed, and who he knew had been 
perfectly satisfied with his services 
as chief officer. Whilst going down 
the river Delaware, on their passage 
to the West Indies, the captain said, 
“Why Mr. F. what is the matter 
with you?” He replied, ‘I do not 
know, sir; do not I carry on the 
work to your liking?” ‘Well,” says 
the captain, ‘‘I do not know that I 
ean find any fault about the work, 
but you seem to act so differently 
from what you used to do.” I will 
here observe that the difference of 
which the captain spoke consisted in 
two very remarkable and easily ob- 
served points. Jn his previous voy- 
age, Mr. F., if he saw one of the crew 
deficient, generally gave him some 
striking manifestation of his displea- 
sure, and was constantly in the habit 
of making use of profane language. 
Now, much to the astonishment of 
the captain and the wonder of the 
crew, he did not swear at all, and 
succeeded in having the work done 
quietly instead of in the usual noisy 
and violent method. He at once 
frankly stated to the captain that he 
had altered his views very essentially 
in regard to religious matters, and 
having, as he trusted, given his heart 
to Christ and obtained the pardon of 
his sins, he intended to make his ac- 
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tions conform to the precepts of the 
Bible. The captain, who was a Ro- 
man Catholic, immediately. vented 
his displeasure in a volley of oaths, 
and from that time made Mr. F.’s 
situation on board of the vessel as 
uncomfortable as possible. And then 
the crew seeing that the captain and 
mate did not agree, and knowing that 
he would not strike them, began to 
treat him disrespectfully also. Mr. 
F., speaking on that point, said: 
“When I found that all hands on 
board seemed to unite to harrass me 
as much as possible, I was sometimes 
almost at my wits end and did not 
know what to do. I often left the 
deck, right in the midst of work, 
went down to my state room, spent 
two or three minutes in prayer, and 
then went up and toughed it out 
again.” 

The vessel with all hands on board 
returned safely to Philadelphia. 
Meeting some of the crew on shore, 
I asked them how they liked their 
captain and mate. They said: “ The 
captain was rather hard; but the 
mate was a good man; he professed 
to be a Christian, and he lived it out. 
Before we got to Cardenas there was 
not a man on board of that barque, 
except the Captain, who would not 
do any thing for the mate; we could 
not help it: he was so good. If we 
see that there is any chance of going 
with him again, we intend to stop on 
shore a week or ten days longer if 
necessary.” 

I met with a sailor a short time 
since, who, although sceptical in re- 
gard to religious truth himself, gave 
a voluntary and decided testimony 
in regard to the consistent work and 
conversation of Mr. F. during a voy- 
age in which .he lately sailed with 
him. G. 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


“Don’t forget me.” 


BY J. W. WISEMAN, MISSIONARY OF THE N. Y. PORT 
SOCIETY. 

Whilst standing upon the stoop of 
my house the first Friday in June, 
I was thus accosted by a tall intel- 
lectual-looking seaman : ‘‘ Don’t for- 
get me, sir.” I looked at the man, 
and saw at a glance that tears were 
rolling down his honest cheeks. 

I asked him if he was going to sea, 
when he replied that he was, and 
that he felt that he was a guilty sin- 
ner in the sight of God; ‘‘and I hope, 
sir,” said he, ‘‘ that you will remem- 
ber me in your prayers; don’t forget 
me, sir.” It gladdened my heart to 
be able to tell him that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save the chief 
of sinners, and to point ont to him 
some of the promises to returning 
prodigals. 

He took me by the hand and gave 
me such a shake as none but a warm- 
hearted sailor can, and said: ‘Sir, 
I want you to forgive me.” ‘For 
what?” I replied. ‘ Well, sir,” said 
he, ‘I well remember the first time 
you came to my boarding-house and 
gave me an invitation to go to the 
Water Street Mission, and I bent my 
fist at you, and would like to have 
thrown you out of the house; well, 
sir, I could not sleep that night, but 
yet I forgot all about it the next 
day.” 

‘Four days afterward,” continued 
he, ‘‘you met me in the street in 
company with four sailors, and you 
then asked me to go to the Mariner’s 
Church; and then I felt as though I 
would like to go; but I felt that I 
could not tell my ship-mates that I 
wanted to go to church, for fear they 
would laugh at me. And fromthat 
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time I felt very uneasy in my mind, 
until the following Wednesday even- 
ing, when I went with you to a tem- 
perance meeting, when I was pre- 
vailed upon to sign the pledge; and 
I am happy to say that I have kept 
it ever since, and I hope that God 
will give me strength to keep it till 
I die.” 

He informed me that he would be 
gone for over two years, and that 
he trusted, when he came back, he 
would enjoy the comforts of religion. 

I told him I freely forgave him all, 
and that he must feel that, however 
much he had sinned against his fel- 
low-man, his chief sin had been 
against God. 

The following day he went to sea, 
taking with him a package of good 
reading, and leaving the request to 
be remembered in prayer. 


> 0 
( For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
An Incident. 


A few days since while distribut- 
ing tracts along the docks, a man 
came to me and said, ‘‘can you give 
me something that will touch me 
here?” (laying his hand upon his 
heart,) ‘can you give me something 
that will make me feel? I am a very 
bad man. I love rum and bad wo- 
men. Can you help me?’”’. On show- 
ing him among others, the tract, 
“Do you want a friend,” he read the 
title and said, yes, I do want a friend, 
that is just what I want. I inquired 
‘*“suppose I give you the Testament 
will you read it?” “ Upon my hon- 
or I will,” (said he,) I am not deceiv- 
ing you. Proceeding to write his 
name in the Testament he remarked, 
“hold,” write this, ‘‘ He proposes to 
be my friend,” 
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Should not such homeless wander- 
ing prodigals be assisted and encour- 
aged, and made to feel that there is 
some one who cares for them. 

ane. 
————>- 6 —__ 


( For the Sailor's Magazine.) 
‘What a Word can do. 


I send you these little incidents to 
encourage all, and especially those 
who are poor in this world’s goods, 
but rich in faith, and who often say, 
“What can I do for Jesus?” as 
though, because they cannot give 
gold or silver, they should withhold 
the spiritual mite. 

A wild, reckless, dissipated Ger- 
man sailor, wishing to get a few ar- 
ticles of clothing washed, was direct- 
ed by a ship-mate to a poor German 
widow, who loved Jesus and the as- 
sembly of his people. On entering 
into conversation with him about his 
soul, she found him very ignorant. 
When about leaving the house, she 
said, ‘‘ Will you go to the prayer- 
meeting with me this evening?” He 
replied, ‘‘What is a prayer-meeting ? 
What do they do there?” ‘Come 
with me and see,” she answered. He 
went, was converted, and became a 
humble follower of Jesus. In a few 
months, he left for his home in Ger- 
many, where he found his aged moth- 
er alive, a poor widow also. He told 
her the story of Jesus, which deeply 
affected her. There being war at 
that time, he did not care to stay, 
but came back to New York, still 
filled with the love of Christ. After 
a few months, he shipped for San 
Francisco, where, laboring in his 

_ Master’s cause, he was the means of 
leading several sailors to Jesus. 
Another few months passed away, 
and he felt a desire to go up into the 
mountains, and settled down in a 
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small village where they had preach- 
ing only once in three weeks, and no 
Sabbath school, no prayer-meeting. 
Very soon, however, he organized a 
Sabbath school and a prayer-meet- 
ing; and, when last heard from, was 
happy and rejoicing in the Lord. 

Is not this one instance enough to 
stir every poor feeble disciple of 
Christ, to speak a word for Jesus ? 

In a letter to a friend, the young 
man writes that he has heard of his 
mother’s death, and that she died 
happy in Jesus, praising Him that 
she had ever been led to Him through 
the instrumentality of her dear sail- 
or son. 

May God multiply the numbers of 
such sons daily among our seamen, 
many of whose mothers are praying 
for them. Repo ek. 


— OS 
( For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
A Church Built by a Sailor. 


A Danish sailor, in the port of 
New York, was directed to a Chris- 
tian sister, to get some sewing done. 
She embraced the opportunity to 
speak to him of J esus, and urged him 
to seek his soul’s salvation, and also 
invited him to the seamen’s prayer- 
meeting; in the evening he went 
with her. The Lord sent an arrow 
of conviction to his heart. He sought 
the Lord and found Him. A short 
time after, he sailed for this port; 
he went out into the country, a few 
miles from this city, obtained em- 
ployment, purchased a lot of land, 
invited a few neighbors to assist him, 
built a small sanctuary, organized a 
church prayer-meeting and Sabbath 
school, which has been in operation 
about four years, and the blessing of 
God has attended it. How willing 
the Lord is to bless even the smallest 
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effort in his name. May He speed 
the day when our sailors shall carry 
the glad tidings by scores and hund- 
reds everywhere. K. 

San Francisco, May 1868. 

rg er) 
(For the Sailor’s Maga ae. ) 
A Christian Sailors Sa tation. 


A christian sailor once going on 
board of one of our gunboats met a 
brother sailor and taking him by the 
hand said, ‘‘ Jack, where are you 
bound?” Pointing upward he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am bound to the heavenly 
port: where are you going?” “Jack, 
I am going with you, bless the Lord.” 
Thus discovering the character of 
each, their subsequent conversation 
was such as to encourage each other 
on the heavenly voyage. 


a 
(¥or the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
**God Takes Care of the Seed Corn.” 


An English ship was being visited, 
and tracts distributed to the officers 
and men, with notices of Bethel 
services, when one of the crew ask- 
ed, ‘‘Do you remember Mr. p—.,, 
who went to your church last sum- 
mer; he arrived from China?” Re- 
plying in the affirmative, the sailor 
described the character of the man 
on the voyage, saying that infidelity 
seemed to delight him and mocking 
at religion; but that, while in port, 
a great change came over him. On en- 
quiring into the cause and character 
of the change, the cook stated that 
for a fortnight before sailing, he had 
gone Sabbath day and on week nights 
to the church of the Sea and Land, 
and that he had heard there what 
changed him. He boldly declared 
that Jesus was his Saviour, and be- 
lived it. 
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Heaven will reveal secrets. It 
would not do to let us see all the 
fruit. Living by sight would then 
supplant living by faith. But God 
takes care of his seed corn. Sow tt 
broad-cast. Jala 

—__— <>___ 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 

‘*No Flinching Finds Friends.” 


‘Well, Bill, take a drink.” ‘No! 
I don’t drink.” “Don’t drink? Why, 
what’s come over you?” ‘I’m tee- 
total.” ‘‘ Boys, see here this strange 
fish caught at the corner of Water 
and Dover!” ‘No, it was not there!” 
So the two bandied words as they met 
in New Orleans, amid a crowd of 
ship-mates. ‘‘Where then?” A broth- 
er ship-mate could stand it no longer. 
Did you ever know a true tar desert 
a friend in time of need? Stretch- 


‘ing out his hand to him, he says, 


‘And I’m teetotal.” ‘Where do you 
hail from?” ‘‘From the corner of 
Market and Henry,’ was the reply. 
“T found my Saviour there, and quit 
rum, and I'll hold on.” “T hail from 
that church too, but vam not a mem- 
ber. Take a drink—of clear cold 
water.” 

No flinching tells. It finds friends. . 

3 FP fe 


—<>- © <P 
** Ring of the True Metal.” 


The following letter is from a 
young sailor who, at the Sailor’s 
Home in this city, confessed Jesus, 
and. ‘‘grew as the lily.” It shows 
that the conversion of seamen in 
New York makes missionaries for 
the ends of the earth. The letter is 
written from San Francisco. 


DEAR BrotHER—Many thanks for 
your kind letter, in which you tell 
me that you are all well and that the 
Lord has blest you. I am very hap- 
py to hear that so many have been 
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added to the church, and my prayer 
is that God may bless you and your 
efforts more and more, so that con- 
verts may be counted, not by hund- 
reds, but by thousands, and that the 
Holy Spirit may descend on the city 
of New York and stir up all to a 
sense of their danger, and make them 
feel that they are ‘sporting on the 
brink of that lake which burns.” 
God says that in due time their feet 
shall slip if they do not turn to Jesus. 
Oh! how I love the name of Jesus. 
Tt sends a thrill through my soul 
every time I think of it. I wish I 
could make the whole world feel as I 
do. I sometimes think how stubborn 
men are in rejecting such a Saviour. 
Nothing can persuade them, no rea- 
son however clever can convince 
them of their danger. They will ad- 
mit that they are dying creatures 
and that they are every moment ex- 
posed to death, and yet they will not 
take a single step toward the salva- 
tion of their souls; but they are de- 
termined to gratify their sinful pas- 
sions and fleshy appetites, even 
though they can find no content- 
ment in these. O! that men would 
know the value of the religion of 
Jesus, the peace, the pleasure, the 
contentment of a soul washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, &c., &c. 

After sending love to the brethren 
and sisters, he adds: 

Surely it was your prayers kept me 
up during the voyage, when alone in 
the devil’s den, and surrounded by 
his servants, who would heap insult 
and mockery on my dear master all 
day long. But God was near me, a 
friend to whom I could commit my- 
self. 

[cic esse Sasa es SNP RO EST I as cee 


Obituary. 

Died, July 4th, at his residence in 
Ravenswood, L. I., after a protracted 
illness, Mr. SamuEL Brown, aged 66 
years. 

Mr. Brown was for a long time 
connected with the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, and in that 
relation was widely known and res- 
pected. 
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He was a devoted member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, an 
earnest worker in the Sabbath school, 
a sympathizing friend to all who 
came to him in need or in trouble, 
and self-sacrificing in his efforts to 
be useful to others. 

At last he peacefully fell asleep, 
“in the hope of a glorious resur- 
rection.” 

His funeral was largely attended, 
on Monday, Rev. Mr. Nelson, of 
Hunter’s Point, and Rev. R. J. Walk- 
er, Missionary to seamen, officiating, 
assisted by the writer of this notice. 

io dala lal. 
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Position of the Planets for August. 


MeERcoryY is a morning star rising 
about an hour before the Sun at the 
beginning of the month, or at 34 h. 
A. M., and at the end of the month 
rising nearly with the Sun. It is 
close to the Moon on the 17th and in 
superior conjunction with the Sun on 
the afternoon of the 28th. 

VeENus is a brilliant morning star 
during this month, rising about 3 h. 
A. M., at the beginning, and earlier 
each morning until the end of the 
month when it rises at 2h. a.m. It 
is at its greatest brilliancy on the 
21st day. 

Mars rises throughout the month 
about midnight, remaining visible 
from that time during the night, set- 
ting about lh. p.m. It is near the 
Moon on the 14th. 

JUPITER is visible nearly all night 
throughout this month. It rises at 
the beginning about 9 h. p. M., and 
two hours earlier at the end of the 
month; setting at 10h. and 8h. a.m. 
respectively. On the evening of the 
8th it is close to the Moon. 

SATURN is an evening star, setting 
at the beginning of this month about 
11} h. p. m., and at the end at 10 h. 
P. M., rising respectively at 2 h. Pp. M. 
and 12h.10m.P.M. It is near the 
Moon on the evening of the 24th. 

B.B 
N.Y. Nautical School, y2 Madison St. 
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Sailor’s Home 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. Cassidy reports sixty-three ar- 
rivals during the month of June. 
These deposited with him $1,295, of 
which $720 were sent to relatives and — 
friends, and $200 placed in the Sav- 
ings Bank. Thirty-five have gone 


to sea from the Home without ad- 


vance wages, and two have been 


sent to the hospital. 
At the Saturday evening prayer- 


meeting, several of the last winter’s 


converts have testified to the good- 


ness of God, in permitting them to~ 


return from their first voyage since 


they professed to be christians, and 


keeping them faithful and happy. 
<> 0 <>____ 


Receipts for June, 1868. 
MAINE. 
Castine, Cong. ch, of which $60 for lib’s, $82 00 
NEw HAMPpsHIReE. 
Alstead, Cong. ch 


See wf Ri an retina 8 60 
Derry, Gt Oharotii il. ss. ese 25 90 

sty Comey Chigso-he cssadesuae-igscee <i 19 60 
Galstm. Cons? Chics rigac ace aa5,dee 8 aca 2 50 
Marlboro, SD Ghats te ae 9 58 
New Alstead, Cong. Chit. tiess Meh. 19 78 
SVV UGH OSTOD Bail ei alice i, eee venta at 21 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, J. T. Tyler, (books) .-.-....-..--. 10 00 
Capt. INewellichsi set tet tae BOG Sy 3 00 
AMLOTSS . SMhogk sacs tel tee eet’ o 2 60 

Charlestown, 1st Ch,..- 5... we snne 39 00 

Dalton, Cong. ch, constitute Alpheus 

Bros  da Wl ..cccse aes see poe Obs 30 00 
East Douglas Cong. ch, const. 8. V. 8 

Barnes sy Wail: Hesse ee wk eens Cees 31 21 

Met bE pISy ON) dette nt-6 ee. ee nee 85 

Gardner, ist Cong. ch, const: Dea. A. 

Tolger, L. M., $30; in part const. 

Edw. I. Sawyer and Morrill I. La- 

HO lus iia MliceOigine aia ie ie 47 67 
Groton Junction, Or ‘ae (Cet OEE 5 75 
Hopkinton, Cong. (0) Te eae ae 23 00 
Lowell, Appleton- st. ch, of which $15 

POVGUNUALY erea beep nos enna Bales aon 55 00 
Marion, Ist Cong. ch..........--...--.. 16 00 
New Britain, Congnohen eearr eee. 12 25 
Newbury, late Catharine Sherburn, $50, 

less Gov. tax, per I. C. Colman, . 47 00 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Bethel Society, 

const, Albert Corner NR ee eae 30 00 
Pittsfield, S. Cong’eh.2..-:-.......-.- 21 00 


Taunton, Winslow ch 


Se he ee 15 99 
NUTRRTOM OAL was sb waievn ate weues,» « 5 00 
Umbridge; a fricndies.. cates tetera ssl 5 00 
(WAR BIU CLE). wines epee duran Ame Aen Oink are 7 00 
Williamsburg, C. S, Swift 3 00 


CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin, (Cong. ch. < 2-5-5 <2 Pras es 20 00 
Black Rock, Cong. ch 10 00 
Clinton, 58 30 
Colchester, Ist “‘ 32 17 
Guilford, 3rd eg 28 00 
Hamden Cong, Ch <- —-- = topam seine eee 20 04 

Hartford, ist ‘Cong. ch, of which Mrs. 
Gs FPond,-$19 for libiyes a74- 2 <a 223 55 
Pearl. street Cong. ch SND EE SSE 89 57 


S.8., for lib’y.. 15 00 
Epainville, Cong. ch, const. E. D. Lamb, 
L. 


Rises et = ta weet Se eee oa 31 00 

South Cay. G. T. Clark, for lib’y.. 15 00 

Stratford, Gen, G. Loomis.....---..---- 2 00 
Waterbury, Mrs. Laurana North, const. 
John A. North, Augusta, Ga., L.M. 

$30; library $155.0, Eee eae 45 00 

Ist Cong. Chit «2. 3: ogee ae ee eee 125 86 

~ ST Or. LOL Ly dee eee 12 55 


NEw YORK. | 


Amsterdam, Ist Pres. ch.-.-.----.---- 23 00 
Brooklyn, Ref. ch. on the Heights, of 
which A. F. Hazen, $15 for lib’y... 273 96 
Wn. D. Coit, for library ag mi chypeia aoe 15 00 
Church of the Pilgrims, of which 
R. P. Buck, $100; F. R. Fowler, 
P. Dyke, WwW. H. Swan, A, H. Por. 
ter, éach $25, and H. Gs; Brookman, 


$9, 
3rd Pres. ch. S. S., for lib’ Wh aa eee 15 00 
Washington Ave. M. E. ch, const. 
E. Rowe and S. H. Cornell, L. M’s, 60 67 
Coxsackie, Ist Ref. ch. S. 8 , for lib’y 15 00 
Gloversville, Pres. ch, of which Rey. 


R. A. Avery, $15 for lib’y..-.....-. 45 00 

Pres. ieh.Ss Sitor bby se Leo Ae 15 00 

' Jamaica, Ref. ch. 5.8. tor ih" y peewee 31 20 

Leroy, Pres. ch. S.S: for lib’y_2 5... 5. 15 05 
New York City, Chureh of the Coven- 

ant, of which $230 for lib’s......--- 442 12 


14th St. Pres. ch, of which Wm. A. 
Booth, $100; Fred’k Mead, const. 


‘Arthur Ss. Mead, Ts WES 80 2 ee oe 250 00 
Brick (Pres.) ch, of which Mrs. C. P. 

Holden, 20.4520. 5226-8) ccd coon 203 57 
¥. H. Bartholomew.......-.--------- 200 00 
Joseph Howland..-.....-.-.- peace es! 50 00 
Bae ureen TOS: Gy caw sa. denen ancewe 46 65 
Missionary Association, Madison Sq. 

Pres. ch. SS, for Jib’y,.---ce--ses. 45 00 
Geo. D. Sutton, const. self, L. M.. 30 00 


M. C. Morgan, const. Minot Spaul- 


ding Morgan, My NTS. 1 Seen oe 30 00 
Theo. Gilman, Esq Seon SSE 25 00 
Silas thigh, - cs eS. 7 Ce eS 10 00 
Capt. J. Harding unde pon Mare qe 5 00 
Cant ClO. oon ~ ain S see nate eae 2 00 

Poughkeepsie, Pres, Gh.... 200.0 ./600 22 13217 
Comte Oboe. « Ja) cts sete Pee eee 20 00 
Mrev As Vier Vs Reed sc .5ec5 Seas 5 00 

RripS A EUS JP reg. Gh... p<. eee oe 6 77 

Williamsburgh, Union Cong. ch......- 56 54 


NEw JERSEY. 


Jersey City, Annie P, Hopkinson, lib’y, 15 00 
Newark, estate of Mrs, Abby A. ‘Camp- 
field, deceased, by E. Ingleton, ex., 
less Gov. tax, ia, 4 a ee "188 00 
Bld. PresoGh .42 edie yee ee Ce eae 64 06 


District OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington, Capitol Hill Pres. ch..... 21 00 
Ouro. 
Tallmadge, estate of D. Preston, by 
is WALGCOn, OX, 2 2. eet eee 400 00 
WISCONSIN. 
Madison, S. S. Sheldon,................ 5 00 


$4,543 39 
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Missionary Gardens, 


A dear little boy, only four years 
and a half old, wished to have a bit 
of ground given to him, on which he 
could raise something for the mis- 
sionaries. So he had a little plat 
given him, on which he planted a few 
hills of corn. When it was large 
enough to eat he sold it al, and 
received sixty-six cents. Oh, how 
rich and happy the little boy felt! 
He would not spend a penny of it for 
himself, but desired to have his 
“heathen money” sent off right 
away, soit might begin at once to do 
some good. So his father wrote a 
letter, and sent it off to the Mission 
Housein New York, and thus the little 
one was satisfied. It was an excel- 
lent beginning for a child, to dedicate 
his first earnings to the Lord. 

Now, what other children will begin 
with a little garden for the Lord? 
Hardly any father, who has a garden 
of his own, but would give you at 
least a bed in it for this purpose. 
Some, perhaps, would be willing to 
give a fine plat of ground to the 
children of the family, and let each 
have his particular part of it. If all 
christian farmers would encourage 
and aid their children in such a work, 
a large revenue might come in next 
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year for the good mission work. It 
will not fail to bring down a blessing 
on the other labors of your hands, 
for God is a sure paymaster. 

A lady attended a Bible meeting, 
and was so deeply interested, that 
she wished to give a guinea towards 
it. But she had no guinea except 
one she had laid aside to purchase a 
hive of bees. She resolved to give 
that, however, and the next day a 
swarm of bees came and settled down 
on a tree in her garden. She was so 
surprised and impressed with the in- 
cident, that she resolved to dedicate 
them to the Bible cause, and also 
the successive swarms from them. In 
a few years’ time the yearly sum 
amounted to over fifty dollars. 

A gentleman who heard this in- 
cident related went home and dedi- 
cated a noble walnut tree, loaded with 
nuts to the same cause. 

Now, what tree have you got for 
the Lord, and what proportion of 
your land are you willing to cultivate 
for him ? —Presbyterian. 


———q@mr oa _____ 


Have You Got a Soul ? 


There are some people so silly as 
to say that neither they nor any one 
else have any souls. Queer, is it not? 
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You see it takes a man with a soul to 
be able to say he hasn’t one. Who 
ever heard of a dog or a cat talking 
about its soul. 

Well, one of those would-be wise 
men met a missionary one day, and 
jeering at him, said, 

“Vd like to know what is a soul. 
Come, old fellow, can you tell me 
that?” 

“My friend,” said the missionary, 
‘you have asked me that question 
not because you wish to learn any- 
thing, but to puzzle me. Now, you 
know, two can play at that game. So 
before I answer you, I will ask you 
to tell me what are the component 
parts of oxygenated muriatic acid of 
lime ?” 

These big words puzzled the man, 
as I suppose they do you, and he was 
silent. After a few moments the 
missionary asked, 

“Can’t you tell? Well, at least 
you can repeat my question ?” 

Still the man was silent. ‘ Can’t 
you repeat it?” urged the missionary. 

“7 am thinking,” replied the puz- 
zled man. 

“ Thinking, eh? What with? 
With your fingers? With your feet? 
With your hair? What is itin you 
which thinks?” 

The man’s looks showed that he 
was fairly caught in the missionary’s 
trap. As he did not reply the mis- 
sionary added, 

“Your question is answered, my 

friend. That which thinks is your 
soul. 
' The missionary was right. If we 
had no souls we could not think. 
Trees don’t think. Horses don’t 
think. Bodies without souls don’t 
think. It takes a soul to think. So 
you see, how silly it is for people 
who can think, to say they have no 
souls. Should one of you ever meet 
one of these silly people you can say, 
“T know what a soul is. It is that 
in me which thinks and loves and 
hopes and grieves.” 


———q@»>0o—_—_ 
Library Reports. 
In the two months ending June 


30th, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN 
libraries were sent to sea from the 


Society’s rooms, No. 80 Wall St., as 
follows: in May, 61, including 25 re- 
shipments; in June, 55, including 29 
reshipments. 

The following have been returned, 
refitted and reshipped : 

Nos. 37, 182, 296, 368, 511, 597, 
716, 777, 787, 810, 925, 953, 981, 
1033, 1367, 1385, 1473, 1546, 1556, 
1575, 1588, 1621, 1699, 1805, 1816, 
1825, 1827, 1860, 1898, 1915, 1920, 
1934, 1984, 1992, 1997, 2044, 2130, 
2143, 2152, 2167, 2197, 2234, 2235, 
2274, 2310, 2332, 2431, 2474. 


The following reports have been 
received : 


No. 1805.—“‘ Returned with many 
thanks; wish to retain the Bible and 
one small volume, for which have 
sent by mail $2.75, contributed by 
officers and crew.” H.-L. B. 


No. 958.—‘‘Well read in cabin and 
forecastle; believe your Society is 
one of the best things ever got up 
for the benefit of sea-faring men. 
You are sowing seed that one day 
will bring forth an abundant harvest. 
The Italian tracts you furnished me, 
I gave away at Palermo; people very 
glad to get them.” 

Asa BAKER, 
Master of brig John Freeman. 

No. 2197.—‘‘ Read with much in- 
terest by crew and also by myself; 
books often asked for by the men.” 

WiH..Gs 


No. 1992.—“‘I have reason to be- 
lieve that some deep impression has 
been made on some of its readers, 
and trust it will be followed up with 
more light,” &e. J. B. 


No, 2431.—“All the books of this 
library have been thoroughly read. 
I have carried it four or five voyages 
to the West Indies; has helped me 
to preserve good order on shipboard ; 
have heard but little profane lan- 
guage ; would like to exchange this 
for another, as I cannot be without 
one of your valuable libraries. 

“May God bless and prosper your 
noble undertaking, for I sincerely be- 
lieve that it has been the means of con- 
verting many souls.” 

A. 8. LANFARE, 
Master of brig Geo. Downs. 
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No. 1934. — ‘Please accept our 
thanks for the loan of your excellent 
library. The books have been read 
with great interest. Enclosed find 
five dollars.” ol & ha 


No. 1033. —‘‘These libraries are 


just what is needed to keep seamen 
on board their vessels and out of bad 
company.” 


No. 2310.—* This library has been 
with us two voyages; books read 
with a great deal of interest by most 
of the crew ; have been the means of 
doing much good. We have hada 
few professing Christians on our ves- 
sel the last voyage; been in the habit 
of holding a prayer-meeting in the 
cabin two or three times each week.” 

Oe We 


No. 2005. — ‘‘Returned, refitted, 
and sent to sea on the steamer Anna 
F, Keat, Capt. Keat, a pious man, in 
care of Peter H. Walter; twenty men 
on board ; gone coasting.” 


No. 219.—“ Refitted, and reshipped 
on the Thos. Campbell, with nine men, 
and bound for the, West Indies.” 


No. 814.— Returned with five books 
missing; librarian died on the voy- 
age. 

No. 2224.—Gone. to sea on the Jo- 
lain, Capt. Green, twenty men in 
crew ; bound for Honolulu. 


No. 2182.—Returned, refitted, and 
reshipped on the brig Louisa, Capt. 
Young; bound for Cronstadt, Rus- 
sia; eight men in crew. 

No. 2695.—Returned in good order, 
with donation of three dollars. -Re- 

‘shipped on the Dexter Washburn, 
bound for Cuba, with seven men in 
crew. 


No. 2636.—“‘ Returned from a voy- 
age to Constantinople; has been read 
with much interest by all on board, 
and I think has been productive of 
much good. Accept my thanks, and 
for the Society my best wishes.” 

Yours, &c., &c., 
Guo. H. Lorine, Master. 


210 PRAYERS MEETINGS. 


No. 2656.— ‘‘ Returned; books all 
read; all signed the pledge; all 
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knocked off swearing, and all seem- 
ingly improved. During last voyage 
held 210 prayers-meetings; awaken- 
ings, 12; conversions, 4. We found 
the library an indispensable trea- 
sury. Capt. L. has been in every 
sense of the word a ‘servant of 
Christ,” working continually for the 
salvation of souls. I cannot tell with 
pen what a valuable treasure the - 
libraries are.” KE. D. 
Reshipped for Buenos Ayres. 


WHAT CAPT. ADAMS THINKS ABOUT 
OUR LIBRARY WORK.—A WHOLE 
CREW AWAKENED.—SEVERAL CON- 
VERSIONS.—THE SACRAMENT ON 
SHIP-BOARD. 

Boston, May 20th, 1868. 

No. 2,369.—Dear Sir, Library No. 
2,369 has made a voyage in the Bark. 
Rocket, to the west coast of Sumatra - 
and back. God’s blessing has ac- 
companied it, and His Spirit has em- 
ployed it, with other means, in 
awakening the whole crew to feel 
their need of a Saviour and in lead- 
ing some of them to accept Him. 
The first mate, and three of the crew 
profess to have been converted, four 
of the others have signed the pledge, 
and the e was not one man in the 
vessel who did not form an honest 
and sincere resolve to lead a better 
life. 

When we left Boston, the second 
mate and myself were the only 
christians. Half of the crew came 
on board intoxicated, and all ha) ds 
were profane men. Services were 
held in the cabin, Sunday forenoon, 
at nine o’clock, the library was plac- 
ed at the disposal of the men, and 
tracts frequently supplied.to them. 
After five or six weeks I heard that 
a sailor was converted. Without a 
word of counsel in private, from any 
one, God led him to feel his sinful- 
ness, and need of a Saviour, and to 
accept the free gift of salvation. He 
at once confessed Jesus to his ship- 
mates, and from that day to the end 
of the voyage, he never ceased to ex- 
hort them to flee from the wrath to 
come. Every night he read aloud 
from a Swedish prayer-book, and 
when others tried to drown his voice 
with curses, he only shouted his 
prayers and praises the louder. At 
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length all opposition ceased. Every 
man took the Bible in hand and 
thought seriously of his end. The 
first mate, and two young men of the 
crew, soon professed a change of 
heart. Some others seemed almost 
persuaded, but after a while lost 
much of their interest. There being 
so many christians on board, I felt 
‘it not only a privilege but a duty to 
commemorate our Saviour’s death, 
and on the first Sunday of the month, 
when weather has permitted, we have 
met in the cabin and reverently and 
gratefully celebrated the redemption 
purchased for us, by partaking of the 
Lord’s supper. 

On the homeward passage, in ad- 
dition to the Sunday morning meet- 
ing, we have had a Bible class on 
Wednesday evening, when we stud- 
ied the Epistle to the Romans. At- 
tendance on the services has never 
been compulsory ; but usually all 
hands that could be spared from duty 
have attended. 

If I have ever had any doubt as to 
the effect of such proceedings upon 
discipline, the experience of this voy- 
age has entirely removed them. I 
have had officers who have faithfully 
endeavored to carry out my ideas, 
and, as far as I am aware, the disci- 
pline of the vessel has been carried 
on without a blow or an oath. The 
result has been that the voyage has 
been a very quick and successful 
one, the work has been faithfully 
done, and my mate, who has usually 
sailed in ships where fighting and 
cursing were the habitual means of 
discipline, declares that this is the 
best behaved and most respectful 
crew that he ever sailed with. 

I do not know of any more likely 
means of usefulness than the cireu- 
lation of your libraries among sea- 
men, and I am grateful for the privi- 
lege of carrying them. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert C. ADAms. 


————> e.____ 


One Drop at a Time. 


Have you ever watched an icicle 
as it formed? You noticed how it 
froze one drop at a time until it was 
a foot or more in length. If the 
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water was clean, the icicle remained 
clear, and sparkled brightly in the 
sun; but if the water was but slight- 
ly muddy, the icicle looked foul, 
and its beauty was spoiled. Just so 
our characters are forming. One lit- 
tle thought or feeling at a time adds 
to its influence. If each thought be 
pure and right, the soul will be love- 
ly, and will sparkle with happiness ; 
but if impure and wrong, there will 
be final deformity and wretchedness. 


———————» 2 e—__ 
Little Lights. 


The Lord Jesus has something for 
Christian children to do. What is it? 
To shine—to shine with the light of 
truth, with the light of purity, with 
the light of kindness, with the light 
of a loving and lowly spirit. 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a pure, clear light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night. 
In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine— 
You in your small corner, 
And Tin mine. 


Jesus bids us shine, 
First of all, for him ; 

Well he sees and knows it, 
If our light is dim. 

He looks down from heaven 
To see us shine— 

You in your small corner, 
And I in mine. 

Jesus bids us shine 
Yes, for all around. 

Oh, what depths of darkness 
In the world are found 

There's sin, there’s want, and sorrow ; 
So we must shine— 

You in your small corner, 
And I in mine. 
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Terms of the Life Boat. 


Tue LIFE-Boat is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
peioets of the Society. Any Sabbath School, or 
individual who will send us $15 for a Loan Libra- 
ry, shall have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for 
one year, with postage prepaid. 


